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COMMUNIST MILITARY INDOCTRINATION AND U. S. SOLDIER SATIRE 


HE Czechoslovakian Communist government recently had themes are adulation of Stalin, and determination to defend 
published a book of 81 poems described as being written by home, hearth and countryside from the brutal soldiers of 
Czech soldiers. ‘The verses give an insight into the indoctrina- | Wall Street. 
tion of the soldiers of a Moscow satellite state. The recurring Here are three samples: 


Rifle Practice Lullaby Everything for Peace 
By Viastimil Mualles By Alexej Kusak By Ales Rejchrt 


* * + * * * * * * 


Shoot Your father has a loaded gun My signature—a shell; my work—a gun 
At those He stalks in the forest with it Spoiling the sleep of those in Wall Street. 
Not able to close Where there is someone with cruel eyes x * * 

The belts Where there is someone with cruel eyes 


ie ; . «+ os That's Stalin’s order. 
Over their dollar-swoilen bellies The messenger of death 


Unshakable truth we gather from his lips. 
* * : ae ‘ ear 

Against them To all who waver I want to say: 

We need an Army fighting fit Where Stalin is there too is victory. 

* + a 


N the introduction to the book General Cenek Hruska, As an expression of that difference we reproduce here two 
Deputy Minister of National Defense, wrote: “Naturally, samples from a series of impudently funny ads that have been 
our soldier differs from the soldier in a bourgeois army. . . .” appearing on the back cover of The Jolly Roger, a mimeo- 
lo which the bourgeois U. S. Soldier can utter a fervent, graphed newspaper published in Korea by and for the 32d 
“Natch’.” Infantry regiment. 
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OMMUNISTS, imprisoned in their own dogma, cannot conceive that any American would dare poke fun at such a great 
American business institution as advertising and in satire that plays with his own pay and allowances to boot. 


HICH mind will last longer in battle? The free, flexible imaginative mind that can invent the “Collapsible Combat Mess 
Kit Corp.” or the frustrated, bitter, parrot-like chanting of the line that “Where Stalin is there too is victory.”? 








A Fairchild C-119 Flying Boxcar 
can easily transport 
a Medical Unit 


consisting of two ambulances, 


ten men, twenty litters 
and twenty medical chests... 








to an airhead and unload it 
in a matter of minutes 
and it is being done every day! 
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MINUTES INSTEAD OF HOURS—In just 28 minutes New 
York Airways’ big Sikorsky S-55s can speed loads of air- 
mail between 3 major airports in the New York City area. 


Motor trucks took hours. Eventually these helicopters 
will carry passengers and freight, as well as mail, to 40-odd 
cities in nearby New York, Connecticut and New Jersey. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH THE 
FLYING JACK- OF -ALL-TRADES 


HIT AND RUN—U. S. Marine ingenuity and cooperation 
solved the problem of how to launch a rocket attack on 
enemy strong points, then shift positions before rocket 
smoke trails and dust could be used by the enemy as a 
guide for counter-battery fire. Here a Sikorsky Marine 
helicopter positions the rocket launcher and ammunition a 
short distance behind the front lines. 








SAVING TIME AND EXPENSE— More efficient use of time is 
always an objective in modern business. To provide 
speedy, flexible transportation, the Rockwell Manufactur- 
ing Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., has adapted a Sikorsky 
S-55 to its extensive operations. Now engineers and oper- 
ating executives go by helicopter from plant to plant. The 
company says overhead savings will be substantial. 
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LIFTED TO SAFETY— Hovering over simulated 
destruction, a Sikorsky helicopter shows its 
versatility at the Federal Civil Defense Staff 


College by plucking an “injured man’ from Si KO R Ss K Y Al RC RAF T 
the ruins of a “‘bombed”’ 5-story building. 
Civil Defense officials say ‘‘There is no limit BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


to the work these helicopters can do... in Ono of the Four Dividdens of United Atverelt Cosneseiien 
time of war... in any emergency.” 
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U. S. ARMY COMBAT FORCES JOURNAL 


The Combat Forces Journal is not the mouth- 
piece of the Department of Defense. The fact 
that an article appear: in its columns does not 
indicate the approval of the views expressed 
in it by any group or any individual other 
than the author. It is our policy to print ar- 
ticles on subjects of interest to the Armed 
Forces in order to stimulate thought and pro- 
mote discussion; this regardless of the fact 
that some er all of the opinions advanced 
may be at variance with those held by the 


officers of the Association of the U. S. Army 
— the editors of Combat Forces Journal. gp 
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...A NEW ANGEL OF MERCY FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


CONVAIR’S FLYING SAMARITAN, the ultimate in “flying 
hospitals,” is the Air Force's first pressurized twin-engine air evacua- 
tion transport. The Convair Samaritan fleet, known as C-131A’s, will 
be equipped with modern facilities for air-borne treatment and corafort. 


The Samaritan is another :ailitary version of the Convair-Liner, the 


Alternate interiors afford | world’s most popular passenger plane ...choice of leading airlines. 
maximum operational 


utility for the Somaritan: 
A 27 litters 

B 40 oft-facing seats 

C€ a combination of both 


San Diego & Pomona, California + Fort Worth & Daingerfield, Texas 


WATCH FOR MORE UTILITY OF CONVAIR AIRCRAFT...ACHIEVED THROUGH ENGINEERING FOR THE Nth Powe, 
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* To the Editors... 


Reader's Contribution 


A few months ago, The Journa re 
ceived a telegram from an “Ex Infantry 
man’ —who also signed his name—suggest 
ing an extension of a technical process 
described in the then current issue. We 
sent the telegram to the office of the tech 
nical branch of the Army involved in the 
process and asked it to tell us whether the 
idea had merit or was the dream of a 
crackpot. Time went by and only recently 
we learned that the idea had merit, that 
the Army had been in touch with “Ex 
Infantryman” to get more information, and 
that the whole subject was now under 
wraps. Then we got a letter from the “Ex 
Infantryman,” parts of which follow: 


To the Editors: 

I have received notice that my sugges- 
tion has been placed in research and devel 
opment and is now classified. Consequently 
I have stowed away in my safety deposit 
box all notes and papers on the matter. 

Your promptness in rushing the idea to 
the proper channel helps prove again that 
“It's not where an idea comes from but the 
man with enough perception to recognize 
its value who creates progress.” 

If Combat Forces JourNat serves to 
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generate even a couple of useful ideas a 
year that may save many casualties or help 
stop the enemy, I would say the efforts of 
everyone concerned with the publication 
were very much worthwhile. 

After all, where else but in the ComBat 
Forces Journas can an ordinary GI or 
civilian find a receptive forum for ideas 
that reach the attention of the top brass 
and get a helpful shove in the right direc 
tion? 

If any publicity should ever be given to 
my little idea, just list me as 

G. I. Jones 
Ex U.S. Infantry 


Spark and Crackle 
To the Editors: 

This headquarters would like permis- 
sion to make use of all or part of General 
Bullene’s splendid article on the tactical 
uses of napalm in your November issue. 

We want to use the information as a 
training aid during demonstrations in the 
field for the instruction of French, British, 
Belgian, Dutch and other organizations of 
Allied Land Forces, Central Europe. 

May I also tell you at this time that 
Compar Forces certainly has a lot of 
spark and crackle to it and we all look 
forward to receiving it. 

Lr. Cor. ALex SMITH 
Public Information Officer 
Allied Land Forces Central Europe 
APO 11, c/o PM 
New York, N. Y. 


®@ The editors granted this request as we 
do most such requests for official reproduc- 
tion of articles in the magazine. Sometimes 
we can’t do it though—for example if the 
article was borrowed by us from some 
other magazine. What we would really 
like to see is such wide distribution of 
Comsat Forces Journac that reproduc 
tion of its articles would be unnecessary. 


Situation No. 2 


To the Editors: 


I read with great interest General 
Randle’s fine article, “It’s Situation No. 2 
As a company ofhcer with wide experience 
in training tactical units, he struck a “pet 
peeve” that I have nursed for a long time. 

Look at a typical company-size tactical 
outfit in a unit training phase. It is ready 


to take to the field for a day of small unit 


tactics. Where is the company com’ 
mander? Sitting on a court-martial board. 
Where is the exec? Investigating a LOD 
case. Where is the platoon leader, first 
platoon? On TDY to Regiment. Where 
is the platoon leader, second platoon? He 
is defense counsel at the same court-mar- 
tial. Platoon leader, third platoon? Super- 
vising the entire company in small unit 
tactics. 


This is standing situation 365. I have 
no solution. Do you? 
Capt. Iveny D. STAUFFER 
Armor 
Reserve Officers Training Corps 
Leavenworth High School 
Leavenworth, Kan. 


To the Editors: 


“It's Situation No. 2” in your December 
issue is one of the finest articles I’ve ever 
read. 

As a rifle platoon leader in Europe for 
the last year I’ve seen many situations 
similar to those described by General 
Randle. As a company training officer I’ve 
fought for more squad tactics only to find 
the schedule calling for more C-B-R de- 
fense, gas mask drill, and so on. Almost 
every time we end up with personal hy- 
giene on the schedule. And yet three- 
fourths of our men don’t even know fire 
and maneuver. 

I could go on for days but will close and 
say again—a damn fine article. Too bad 
the General’s retired! 

Lr. Worker 
APO 39, c/o PM 
New York, N. Y. 


Korea—T hird Phase 
To the Editors: 


I have been a subscriber for sixteen years 
continuously and I cannot estimate the 
great value that the informative articles in 
the Journna have been to me. But occa- 
sionally I notice an article which is com- 
posed largely of catchwords, sweet phrases, 
and a paucity of ideas, information or logic 
and which does not belong in Comsat 
Forces Journat. “Korea—Third Phase” 
in the December issue is such an article, in 
my opinion, 

The following are excerpts from the 
article with my comments in parentheses: 

“It will be quite a while, to be sure, 
before the ROK Army is strong enough to 
take over the lines.” (Yes, quite and to be 
sure. Communist China and Russia have 
armies. ) 

“Let the ROK government tell how, 
though wracked by war, it has the free- 
dom to enact laws and follow programs 
that the United States does not necessarily 
approve.” (Like being annexed by Soviet 
Russia. Infiltration, assassination, intimi- 
dation, bribery and economic pressure have 
been commonly used by the Communists 
to weaken or subjugate small neighbor 
states. ) 

“So on our side we have truth and 
righteousness. If we but lift up our 
eyes (sweetez than all the roses. 
Covered all over from head to foot, covered 
all over with—sweet violets!) 

As propaganda for increasing ROK par- 
ticipation—a good idea—in the “police ac- 
tion,” “Korea—Third Phase” is a dud on 
the intelligent minds of Journat readers. 
It serves no useful purpose. 

Please give us more articles like “Peo- 
ple’s War” and “Crisis in Manpower” in 
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the same issue. They contain facts we 
need to know. 
Lr. Orro B. ANKERSHEIL 
USAR 


Marston, Mo. 


® We showed Lieutenant Ankersheil’s 
letter to the author of “Korea—Third 
Phase,” who replied in these words: 

“Every man to his own opinion and cer- 
tainly it would be quite an article that 
would merit the applause of every reader 
of the Comsat Forces JournaL—espe- 
cially an article on Korea and America’s 
role in the Far East. 

“Lieutenant Ankersheil’s sarcastic com- 
ment on my statement of the obvious fact 
that it will be a long time before the ROK 
Army can take over in Korea would be 
merited if it wasn’t that in the past months 
so much has been said and written about 
the ‘new’ ROK Army that many persons 
have optimistically concluded that we 
could get out of Korea as soon as we had 
trained a few more South Korean divisions. 

“I don’t follow the Lieutenant's second 
comment. I thought what I wrote was 
quite clear: that we should encourage the 
South Korean government to tell the rest 
of Asia the truth about its relationship to 
the U.S. It is well known—at least I 
thought it was well known—that the pres- 
ent government of South Korea has done 
some things that our government didn’t 
approve and yet we didn’t do what the 
Communists would do in a similar situa- 
tion and crack down on the South Korean 
government. We don’t treat the ROK gov- 
ernment as a satellite. I must confess I 
don’t understand Lieutenant Ankersheil’s 
comment in the context of what I wrote. 

“I thought and I still think that we 
Americans are so bogged down and frus 
trated over Korea that we are unable to see 
the opportunity it gives us to redeem our 
name in Asia. Perhaps Lieutenant Anker- 
sheil doesn’t think ‘truth and _ righteous- 
ness’ are very strong weapons. I think they 
are very strong, much stronger than Com- 
munist ‘intimidation, bribery and _assassi- 
nation,’ if properly exploited. We went 
into Korea to stop aggression and we did 
turn it back. But military power can’t 
destroy the forces of the aggressor without 
greatly enlarging the war and_ probably 
bringing on another World War. As I see 
it, the only way out of the stalemate—and 
the frustration—is to use other weapons: 
propaganda and psychological warfare. I 
believe that the combination of military 
power and propaganda and persuasion that 
is based on truth and righteousness is an 
unbeatable combination. My argument is 
that there should be an increase in the 
strength of our psychological warfare effort 
in Asia.” 


Reaction 


To the Editors: 


Being a good capital D Democrat, the 
cover of the January issue made me won- 
der if you fellows had gone political on 
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COMBAT AREA 


VISIBILITY 


UNLIMITED 


Large well placed windows give the Chase Assault 
Transport pilot unobstructed vision as he comes in for a 
forward area landing 

Delivery of heavy ordnance, transport of personnel and 
evacuation of wounded from advanced combat zones, 
without benefit of airstrip or prepared landing field, is 
routine for the rugged Chase C-123 

Designed and developed specifically to withstand the 
gruelling punishment of combat zone missions, the Chase 
Assault Transport stands unchallenged in this field 
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Set. Ist Class 


Kinar H. Ingman 
US. Army 


Medal of Honor 


Tue REDS in ambush on 
the ridge had lain concealed, with- 
holding their fire. Now they opened 
up. The two squads were trapped, 
Their leaders were wounded; others 
were dropping. 

Sergeant Ingman took command. 
He reorganized the survivors, assigned 
fields of fire, encouraged the men to 
fight. A red machine gun opened fire, 
The sergeant charged it alone, neu- 
tralizing it with a grenade. 

Then he tackled another gun. A 
grenade and a burst of fire knocked 
him down, badly wounded. He got up, 
reached the gun, and dispatched the 
entire crew. When his squad reached 
him, they found Sergeant Ingman un- 
conscious—but 100 of the enemy flee- 
ing in panic. 

“Bucking the Communists,” says 
Sergeant Ingman, “takes an awful lot 
of staying power. The G.L’s have got 
it. You have, too, when you invest part 
of your hard-earned pay regularly in 
Bonds.” 

Bonds are first of all a cash saving 
for you. But they’re also back of our 
country’s production power. Which 
couples up with G.I. fire power to 
keep the peace for all of us, 


Peace is for the strong! 
hor peace and prosperity save with 


| | S. Defense Bonds! 


Now E Bonds pay 3% ! Now, improved 
Series E Bonds start paying interest after 
6 months. And average 3% interest, com- 
pounded semi-annually when held to ma- 
turity! Also, all maturing E Bonds auto- 
matically go on earning—at the new rate 
—for 10 more years, Today, start investing 
in U. S. Series E Defense Bonds through 
the Payroll Savings Plan at work. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for 

this advertisement, It is donated by this 

publication in cooperation with the Adver- 

tising Council and the Magazine Publishers 
of America, 





and against me. But after reading the lead 
piece I guess you’re up to your old tricks 
of being right on the ball in giving us out- 
landers the pitch on what needs to be 
done and what's coming. 

Jacques STONEPHIZ 
Augusta, Me. 


Combat Badge 


To the Editors: 


I happened to glance through your Au- 
gust 1952 issue and found the article 
about the Combat Infantryman Badge. 

Anytime the Badge is issued or worn 
by a driver or cook or clerk it is being 
disgraced. 

I will admit that once in a great while 
those men do have to fill in as combat 
soldiers. But only once in a great while. 

They have, especially the cooks, plenty 
of chow, bunks to sleep in and squad tents 
while they are in the rear. 

That is except for the time or times— 
which seldom happen—that they live in a 
hole in the ground. But the line soldier 
lives in a hole 99 percent of the time, gets 
C rations and not plenty of them, and he 
surely does not have a bunk. 

Also even when the cooks and clerks 
are in enemy range they don’t have to 
worry too much about Joe Chink slipping 
up on them while they are on a listening 
outpost. 

And if the Chinese do slip up that far 
they have a bunker they can fight from. 
The men on the listening outpost have 
nothing but a hole and lucky to have that. 

I have yet to see a clerk, cook or driver 
go on a raid or patrol of any sort. 

I have yet to see those men fight hand 
to hand with a knife. 

When those men live in a hole the 
same as we do for at least six months then 
I would gladly see them get the CIB. 

I consider the CIB next to the CMH. 

Cpt. Gorpon L. ScHEopp 
Co F, 9th Inf Regt 
APO 248, c/o PM 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Unification 
To the Editors: 

With reference to Colonel Wiener’s ar- 
ticle in your October issue I would like to 
see a real unification of the Armed Forces 
by: 

(1) By having one uniform for all. 

(2) By creating a Department of Serv- 
ice Forces to handle all personnel, legal, 
medical, logistical matters for the three 
combat forces. 

(3) Transfer of the Marine Corps to 
the Army as amphibious or marine divi- 
sions. 

(4) Transfer naval and marine air 
units to the Air Force. 

This to me would be real unification. 
It would save Uncle Sugar a few bucks 
each year too. 

SFC Raymonp R. Bowes 
APO 317, c/o PM 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Republic is adding a new deadly vehicle of Defense to Democracy’s 
arsenal. It is the swept-wing F-84F THUNDERSTREAK .. . latest, fastest 
flying member of a rugged family which has long served the U. S. Air 
Forces’ needs in the fighter and fighter-bomber field. » » » Now 
coming off our assembly lines, the THUNDERSTREAK flies faster, 
higher and farther than its combat-proven predecessors . . . the 
F-84 Thunderjet and the F-47 Thunderbolt. It carries more armament 
and performs with greater mobility the many tasks our Air Forces 
and the NATO Air Forces require in a fighter aircraft. > >» » The 
more than 20,000 Republic designed and built planes, predomi- 
nantly fighters, which preceded the versatile THUNDERSTREAK, 


have led the way to America’s present superiority in Air Power. 


eeewnie © asareN 
FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, N. ¥ 
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4th Division 1 & E 
To the Editors 


lo keep the record straight, I would 
like to correct the statement made in Drew 
Middleton's article, “The Seventh Army,” 
which you published in the August issue 

| he statement read 

“One thing that strikes anyone familiar 
with the Army in Germany is the serious 
wastage of men on non-essential duties. 
Listening to the American Forces Network 
one afternoon, I learned that the program 
of jazz music to which I listened was spon 
sored by the Information and Education 
Division of the 4th Infantry Division. 
Now the I&E has done good work in Eu 
rope with its efforts to tell the soldier why 
he is, where he is, and what he is fighting 
for. But does it have to assign men to 
work out a program of dance music?” 

First, there is no Information and Edu 
cation Division of the 4th Infantry Divi- 
sion. Second, Mr. Middleton apparently 
means the Information and Education Di- 
vision of what was, at that time, the Euro 
pean Command, which controls the Armed 
Forces Network. 

The men may have come from the 4th 
Infantry Division; however, they were not 
sponsored by the Information and Educa- 
tion section of the Division but are soldiers 
belonging to the Division Band. The pro- 
gram heard by Mr. Middleton may have 
been the 4th Division “Militaires,” a small 
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group of musicians who perform as a team 
on off-duty time. 

Information and Education within the 
4th Infantry Division does not sponsor spe 
cial activities but confines itself to the 
specific job of keeping the soldier informed. 

May. Rosert Maustr 
Infantry 
4th Infantry Div. 
APO 39, c/o PM 
New York, N. Y. 


FO Teams 
To the Editors: 


I would like to comment on Captain 
Bush’s “Composite FO Teams” which ap- 
peared in the November Comsat Forces 
JOURNAL. 

Although my rank doesn’t show it, I 
was senior forward observer for a 4.2-inch 
mortar platoon until December 5 when | 
was pulled off to serve the rest of my tour 
as a squad leader. 

I worked with 81s and artillery in the 
time I spent on the hill and found many 
things that would be difficult if you had a 
single FO party. 

In a case where the rifle company com- 
mander would call for all supporting fires 
either to fire their FPL or to support a 
large assault group you wouldn’t have 
enough men to operate the radios and 
observe with any speed. You run into 
situations here where you can’t have your 
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communications in a place where one man 
can observe and also have his radio. In a 
setup such as this the observer would lose 
much time. 4 

To the suggestion that we use two of 
the 600 series radios, I’d like to add that 
they are very clumsy and heavy. It would 
be difficult to fire 81s, 4.2s, 105s and 155s 
as well as the long toms and 8-inch guns 
at one time with only two radios. You 
would lose a lot of important time. 

Over here we have our radios jammed 
quite a bit by the enemy. I have seen two 
radios jammed at the same time but never 
all four. 

In cases where the FOs go on patrol, if 
one FO is knocked out you would lose all 
your fire. Also sometimes one of each 
party has to stay behind to relay from ob- 
server to FDC. You wouldn’t have enough 
men under Captain Bush’s system. 

Under the system we now have, if one 
man or several are hit there is always some 
one who can fire. I know that my radio 
man or I could fire anything we had in 
Korea and did on several occasions. 

I think you will find on everyday fire 
missions FOs work together enough so that 
in time each man fires all the weapons and 
is familiar with the FDC and how the fire 
commands are given. 

I do think that FO parties should be cut 
to two men in each party. There is no 
more need for four men in artillery parties 
than any other. Each party should have 
an FO and radio man or recon sergeant 
—whichever you want to call him. 

Prc Ropney RimBauGcu 
APO 25, c/o PM 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Fifth Army Pilgrimage 
To the Editors: 


Last spring when we were planning the 
Fifth Army Reunion Pilgrimage to North 
Africa and Italy you were kind enough to 
give it some notice. We now hope you 
will be interested in knowing that a small 
group of Fifth Army veterans and their 
wives had a most memorable six weeks’ 
trip. A highlight was a ceremony at Ponte- 
cagnano on the beaches of Salerno, where 
the cornerstone of the Fifth Army Memo- 
rial Nursery was laid on 1 October. 

The Fifth Army Memorial Nursery will 
cost $10,000 of which only a small portion 
was raised before the group sailed in Sep- 
tember. It would be much appreciated if 
you could give notice of this, with a plea 
that all Fifth Army veterans interested in 
sending a contribution do so to Boys’ Town 
of Italy, Inv., 29 Broadway, New York, 
mentioning the fact that their donation is 
for the Fifth Army Memorial Nursery. 

It is planned to have the official open- 
ing of the nursery on next 9 September, 
which will be the tenth anniversary of our 
landings at Salerno. 

Cuar.es E. SALTZMAN 
Fifth Army Assn. 
38 E. 57th St. 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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THE NEW LEADERS... 


IN THE PENTAGON ... 


president with 24 years of industrial experience. Mr. Stevens, 
53, is a textile manufacturer who served as an artillery second 
lieutenant in World War I and as a Quartermaster colonel 


Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson, his principal 
deputy and his three service secretaries posed for this eer 
when they visited the ey 2 before the inaugural of Presi- 


dent Eisenhower. Seated, left to right: Defense Secretary 
Wilson and Roger M. Kyes, Deputy Secretary. Standing, 
left to right: Robert B. Stevens, aon of Army; Robert 
B. Anderson, Secretary of Navy; and Harold L. Talbott, Sec- 


in World War II. Mr. Anderson, 42, is a Texas lawyer and 
real estate manager. Mr. Talbott, 64, is a Chrysler director 
and aircraft industry pioneer. In World War I he served in 
the Signal Corps’ aviation section and in World War II he 


retary of Air Force. Mr. Kyes, 46, is a General Motors vice was director of aircraft production for the WPB. 


AND ON CAPITOL HILL 


SENATOR LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
of Massachusetts is the new 
chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. During 
the First World War he was a 
lieutenant of Field Artillery 
and served in France with the 
26th Infantry Division. 


CONGRESSMAN DEWEY SHORT 
of Missouri is the new chair- 
man of the House Armed Serv 
ices Committee. He is a veter 
an congressman with many 
years of experience on military 
committees. He was a lieu 
tenant in the Army during 


World War I. 


Senator Leverett Saltonstall Congressman Dewey Short 
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THE PAST IS PROLOGUE 





HE new men in the White House and Pentagon—and the new Congress on Capitol Hill—are 

bringing to our government new vigor, fresh ideas, and high aspirations. These will be made 
manifest within the months and years to come. As these men settle into their high tasks they 
will be conscious that their vigor, ideas and aspirations are all modified and enriched by the insti- 
tutions in which they are working. For much of the strength of government lies in the fact that 
its institutions, civilian and military, are both stable and flexible, never changing and always 
changing. In government the past is indeed prologue; the recent and current past as well as the 
past of older, dimmer times. And so in this period of change*it is the part of wisdom for us to 
cast a brief backward glance at the accomplishments and the aspirations of the departing leaders 


whose words may be a beacon that lights the future. 
For that reason we present here three statements among the many that have been made by 


the departing administration. 


President Truman in his “State of the Union” message on 7 January spoke plainly and 
sincerely of the vast new power of our nuclear and thermonuclear weapons and bluntly warned 
the masters in the Kremlin of the catastrophe another war may bring to the world of men. 

Secretary of Defense Robert Lovett tells of the need for a reorganization of the top level of 


our military organization and suggests certain manifestations of this. 


Secretary of the Army Frank Pace, ]r., reviews the research and development accomplish- 
ments and programs of the Army. 

The soldier reading these three statements will conclude, we believe, that his future, while 
not easy or hopeful, is a challenging one and well worth experiencing. 


From Mr. Truman’s State of the Union M 








THE CHANGING SHAPE OF WAR 
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E have entered the atomic age, and 

war has undergone a technological 
change which makes it a very different 
thing from what it used to be. War to- 
day between the Soviet empire and the 
free nations might dig the grave not 
only of our Stalinist opponents, but of 
our own society, our world as well as 
theirs. 

This transformation has been brought 
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to pass in the seven years from Alamo- 
gordo «o Eniwetok. It is only seven 
years, but the new force of atomic en- 
ergy has turned the world into a very 
different kind of place. 

Science and technology have worked 
so fast that war's new meaning may not 
yet be grasped by all the peoples who 
would be its victims; nor, perhaps, by the 
rulers in the Kremlin. But I have been 


President of the United States, these 
seven years, responsible for the decisions 
which have brought our science and our 
engineering to their present place. I 
know what this development means 
now. I know something of what it will 
come to mean in the future. 

We in this Government realized, even 
before the first successful atomic explo- 
sion, that this new force spelled terrible 
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danger for all mankind unless it were 
brought under international control. We 
promptly advanced proposals in the 
United Nations to take this new source 
of energy out of the arena of national 
rivalries, to make it impossible to use it 
as a weapon of war. These proposals, 
so pregnant with benefit for all human- 
ity, were rebuffed by the rulers of the 
Soviet Union. 

The language of science is universal, 
the movement of science is always for- 
ward into the unknown. We could not 
assume that the Soviet Union would not 
develop the same weapon, regardless of 
all our precautions, nor that there were 
not other and even more terrible means 
of destruction lying in the unexplored 
field of atomic energy. 

We had no alternative, then, but to 
press on, to probe the secrets of atomic 
power to the uttermost of our capacity 
to maintain, if we could, our initial su 
periority in the atomic field. At the 
same time, we sought persistently for 
some avenue, some formula, for reach- 
ing an agreement with the Soviet rulers 
that would place this new form of power 
under effective restraints—that would 
guarantee no nation would use it in war. 


DO not have to recount here the pro- 

posals we made, the steps taken in the 
United Nations, striving at least to open 
a way to ultimate agreement. I hope 
and believe that we will continue to 
make these efforts so long as there is the 
slightest possibility of progress. 

All civilized nations are agreed on the 
urgency of the problem, and have shown 
their willingness to agree on effective 
measures of control—all save the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. But they have 
rejected every reasonable proposal. 

Meanwhile, the progress of scientific 
experiment has outrun our expectations. 
Atomic science is in the full tide of de- 
velopment; the unfolding of the inner- 
most secrets of matter is uninterrupted 
and irresistible. Since Alamogordo we 
have developed atomic weapons with 
many times the explosive force of the 
early models, and we have produced 
them in substantial quantities. 

And recently, in the thermonuclear 
tests at Eniwetok, we have entered an- 
other stage in the world-shaking devel- 
opment of atomic energy. From now on 
man moves into a new era of destructive 
power, capable of creating explosions of 
a new order of magnitude, dwarfing the 
mushroom clouds of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

We have no reason to think that the 
stage we have now reached in the release 
of atomic energy will be the last. In- 
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deed, the speed of our scientific and 
technical progress over the last seven 
years shows no signs of abating. We are 
being hurried forward, in our mastery 
of the atom, from one discovery to an- 
other, toward yet unforeseeable peaks of 
destructive power. 

Inevitably, until we can reach inter- 
national agreement, this is the path we 
must follow. And we must realize that 
no advance we make is unattainable by 
others, that no advantage in this race 
can be more than temporary. 

The war of the future would be one 
in which man could extinguish millions 
of lives at one blow, demolish the great 
cities of the world, wipe out the cultural 
achievements of the past—and destroy 
the very structure of a civilization that 
has been slowly and painfully built up 
through hundreds of generations. 

Such a war is not a possible policy for 
rational men. We know this, but we 
dare not assume that others would not 
yield to the temptation science is now 
placing in their hands. 


ITH that in mind, there is some- 

‘thing I would say to Stalin: You claim 
belief in Lenin’s prophecy that one stage 
in the development of Communist so- 
ciety would be war between your world 
and ours. But Lenin was a pre-atomic 
man, who viewed society and history 
with pre-atomic eyes. Something pro- 
found has happened since he wrote. 
War has changed its shape and its di- 
mension. It cannot now be a “stage” in 
the development of anything save ruin 
for your regime and your homeland. 

I do not know how much time may 
elapse before the Communist rulers 
bring themselves to recognize this truth. 
But when they do, they will find us 
eager to reach understandings that will 
protect the world from the danger it 
faces today. 

It is no wonder that some people wish 
that we had never succeeded in splitting 
the atom. But atomic power, ke any 
other force of nature, is not evil in itself. 
Properly used, it is an instrumentality 
for human betterment. As a source of 
power, as a tool of scientific inquiry, it 
has untold possibilities. We are already 
making good progress in the constructive 
use of atomic power. We could do 
much more if we were free to concen- 
trate on its peaceful uses exclusively. 

Atomic power will be with us all the 
days of our lives. We cannot legislate it 
out of existence. We cannot ignore the 
dangers or the benefits it offers. 

I believe that man can harness the 
forces of the atom to work for the im- 
provement of the lot of human beings 


everywhere. That is our goal. As a na- 
tion, as a people, we must understand 
this problem, we must handle this new 
force wisely through our democratic 
processes. 

Above all, we must strive, in all earn- 
estness and good faith, to bring it under 
effective international control. To do 
this will require much wisdom and pa- 
tience and firmness. The awe-inspiring 
responsibility in this field now falls on 
a new Administration and a new Con- 
gress. 

I will give them my support, as | am 
sure all our citizens will, in whatever 
constructive steps they may take to make 
this newest of man’s discoveries a source 
of good and not of ultimate destruction. 


E cannot tell when or whether the 

attitude of the Soviet rulers may 
change. We do not know how long it 
may be before they show a willingness 
to negotiate effective control of atomic 
energy and honorable settlements of 
other world problems. We cannot meas- 
ure how deep-rooted are the Kremlin's 
illusions about us. We can be sure, 
however, that the rulers of the Commu- 
nist world will not change their basic 
objectives lightly or soon. 

The Communist rulers have a sense 
of time about these things wholly un- 
like our own. We tend to divide our 
future into short spans, like the two-year 
life of this Congress, or the four years 
of the next Presidential term. They 
seem to think and plan in terms of 
generations. And there is, therefore, no 
easy, short-run way to make them see 
that their plans cannot prevail. 

This means there is ahead of us a 
long, hard test of strength and stamina, 
between the free world and the Com- 
munist domain—our politics and our 
economy, our science and technology 
against the best they can do—our liberty 
against their slavery—our voluntary con- 
cert of free nations against their forced 
amalgam of “People’s Republics’—our 
strategy against their strategy—our nerve 
against their nerve. 


BOVE all, this is a test of the will and 
the steadiness of the people of the 
United States. 

There has been no challenge like this 
in the history of our republic. We are 
called upon to rise to the occasion as no 
people before us. 

What is required of us is not easy. 
The way we must learn to live, the 
world we have to live in, cannot be so 
pleasant, safe or simple as most of us 
have known before, or confidently hoped 


to know. 
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REORGANIZATION AT THE TOP 








From a letter by Secretary of Defense Robert Lovett to the President 


IE primary purpose of the Depart 

ment of Defense is, of course, to pro- 
tect and defend this country. This duty 
may involve fighting a war. If this be 
comes necessary, the duty of the Depart- 
ment of Defense is to fight a successful 
war... . The better equipped the De- 
partment of Defense is to fight, the bet- 
ter it serves its role of a deterrent to war. 

* . * 

Under the present Act, and in the 
event of war, I believe that the present 
system of controls provided in the legis 
lation for the exercise of authority by 
the Secretary of Defense in some areas, 
will prove to be inadequate. . . . 

It would in these circumstances be 
necessary, I believe, to undertake a re 
organization which would not only seri 
ously disrupt the effective prosecution 
of the war but which could not even 
start until the necessary authority was 
secured from the Congress. 

I conclude, therefore, that we should 
not deliberately maintain a Department 
of Defense organization which in sev 
eral parts would require drastic reorgani 
zation to fight a war. As I see it, this 
reorganization can be made in an order 
ly fashion under the present workload 
without too much difficulty. 

A few of the more important areas re 
quiring attention are mentioned below. 





SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 











HE National Security Act of 1947, as 

amended in 1949, strikes a compromise 
in many important areas. It has the 
fault of all compromises and while the 
amendments materially improve the Act, 
there are still contradictions and strad 
dles in it. The Act states that the Sec 
retary of Defense is to be “the principal 
assistant to the President in all matters 
relating to the Department of Defense.” 
Under the direction of the President 
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and subject to the provisions of the Act, 
he has “direction, authority and control 
over the Department of Defense.” 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, according 
to the Act, are “established within the 
Department of Defense” and shall be 
“the principal military advisers to the 
President, the National Security Coun- 
cil and the Secretary of Defense” and 
“subject to the authority and direction 
of the President and the Secretary of 
Defense,” they shall perform certain 
specified duties. 

The question is occasionally raised by 
legal beavers as to whether or not, in 
view of vagueness in the language of the 
Act, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are directly 
under the Secretary of Defense. . . . 

While, in my opinion, the authority 
granted the Secretary of Defense is su- 
perior to any made to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. . . it may be well to remove 
by legislative amendment this area of 
possible debate. ... 

... [The Act] provides that the three 
Military Departments shall be “separate- 
ly administered,” while at the same time 
providing that the Secretary of Defense 
shall be head of the Department of De- 
fense which shall have within it the 
three Military Departments over which 
the Secretary of Defense shall have “di- 
rection, authority and control.” No great 
difficulties have been encountered be- 
cause of this straddle, except in the field 
of supply warehousing and issue, where 
certain ardent separatists occasionally 
pop up with the suggestion that the 
Secretary of Defense play in his own 
back yard and not trespass on their sepa- 
rately administered preserves. | feel that 
the Secretary of Defense clearly has au- 
thority to step in where necessary in 
these fields, provided he does not trans- 
fer, reassign, abolish or consolidate any 
of the “combatant functions assigned to 
the Military Services” by the Act. 








| JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 





N brief, the weaknesses [in the JCS] 

stem from (1) excessively rigid statu- 
tory prescriptions of functions, (2) rigid 
statutory composition which makes the 
agency, in effect, an Interdepartmental 
Committee, and (3) the requirements 
in the statute that each agency perform 
functions inappropriate, if not actually 
impossible, for an Interdepartmental 
Committee to perform efhciently and ex- 
peditiously. 

. | do not consider the present or- 
ganization adequate, . because it 
leaves certain responsibilities obscure 
[and] does not provide the type of mili- 
tary guidance needed. . . . 

The problem . . . is the most difficult 
and delicate one in the field of our 
national defense structure since it in- 
volves the striking of a proper balance 
between civilian and military control. 
It is clear that overall “civilian control” 
is essential and that it is fundamental 
to our form of government. Yet civilian 
judgment must be based on adequate 
military advice given by professional 
military men in an atmosphere as free 
as possible from service rivalries and 
service maneuvering. 

The President, the National Security 
Council, the Secretary of Defense and 
the three Service Secretaries clearly must 
have proper military advice. On the 
other hand, they should not, in my opin- 
ion, attempt to conduct military opera- 
tions and they should avoid hampering 
the military in carrying out their spe- 
cialized functions assigned to them by 
law. The most effective work which 
the civilian Secretaries can do lies, as I 
see it, in the establishment of policies 
under the guidance of the President, as 
Commander in Chief, and in the exer- 
cise of direction, authority and control 
of the Military Departments themselves. 
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By their very make-up it is extremely 
difficult for the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
maintain 
view. 


broad non-service point of 
Since they wear two hats . . . it is 
difficult for them to detach themselves 
from the hopes and ambitions of their 
own Service without having their own 
staff feel that they are being let down 
by their Chief. The maintenance of 
an impartial, non-partisan position be- 
comes increasingly difficult in times of 
shortage of either men, money or ma- 
terial. ... 

he present Joint Chiefs of Staff 
organization is grievously over- 
worked as a result of the great volume 
of papers to them for their 
views. they are too 
deeply immersed in day-to-day opera- 
tions, frequently of an administrative 
character, to have adequate time to de- 
vote to their major responsibilities—the 
preparation of overall, joint and com- 
bined strategic plans, the development 
of logistic plans, the review of such plans 
in the light of the material and person- 
nel situation and the effect of new 
weapons. 


referred 
In consequence, 


The problem above is aggravated by 
the fact that the Secretary of Defense 
has no military staff. In consequence, 
he must refer to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
a vast amount of administrative and 
policy matters, unrelated to their main 
functions... . 

Strangely enough, the fact that the 
Secretary of Defense is prohibited from 
having a staff is not generally realized. 

¥ * * 

The reason for this provision is fairly 
clear in the legislative history and is a 
derivative of the line of thinking which 
developed the compromises through fear 
of the establishment of an “Armed 
Forces General Staff” . compromise 
and unnecessary apprehension . . . have 
succeeded in making the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff a sort of clearing house for pa- 
pers instead of having it occupy its right- 
ful position and instead of leaving the 
members of the JCS adequate time for 
their great responsibilities. 

The broad national service point 
of view, as compared with the single 
service point of view, is not merely a 
problem of the individuals making up 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but is more 
likely in the Joint Staff which prepares 
the papers and submits the analysis and 
studies to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This 
Staff of officers of approximately equal 
numbers from each of the three Armed 
Services are of relatively junior 
grades and their future careers and pro- 
motions lie in their separate services. 
It is not unnatural, therefore, that they 
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should from time to time become the 
advocate of their own Service's point of 
view. ... 

* * * 

Based on experience so far, | believe 
that the problem might be solved by a 
reorganization along the lines of Alter 
nate 1. A more radical long-term pos 
sibility is indicated in Alternate II below: 


Alternate | 


Re-define and clarify the func 
tions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff so as 
to confine them exclusively to planning 
functions and the review of war plans 
in the light of new weapons and tech 
niques, transferring the balance of the 
present military staff functions of the 
Joint Chiefs under No. 4 below. 

(2) The Joint Chiefs of Staff should 
create a strong planning division which 
would constitute their principal siaff. 

(3) It should be clearly understood 

. [that] . . . each Chief of Staff has 
very broad powers of delegation to his 
Vice Chief. 

(4) The balance of the military staff 
functions should be transferred to the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense to 
provide him with a combined military 
civilian staff. This staff would be respon 
sible only to the Secretary of Defense, 
and through him to the President, and 
the efficiency ratings and promotions 
ay be controlled by him. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff should 
not ng Pc or “command” except in 
time of war and then “by direction.” 
Unified commands should be established 
by the Secretary of Defense, with the 
advice of the Service Secretaries and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and should be 
assigned to a Military Department as the 
Secretary of Defense's agent, if neces- 
sary, and not to a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in his other capacity as 
the Chief of a Service. Flexibility is 
required in this field in order to deal 
with different situations as they may 
exist. The Act currently makes possible 


the violation of the principle of civilian 
control by leaving it confused as to 


whether, in the case of unified com- 
mands, the theater commander reports 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the Secre- 
tary of Defense. In my opinion, the 
Secretary of Defense should, 
effect, be the Deputy of the Commander 
in Chief and, therefore, any unified 
command should be established by him, 
report as directed by him and, similarly, 
receive orders by his direction. 

(6) The Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff should be given a “vote.” 
While the “voting” procedure is not 


Act denies the Chair 
It is perfectly obvious that 
he will have, or should have, some opin 
ion on the matters which come before 
the JCS for discussion and it is unrealis 
tic to assume that the Secretary of De 
fense will not ask his opinion or that 
he will not give it. . . . He should not, 
however, be given the power of decision, 
which must remain in the President and 
the Secretary of Defense if civilian con- 
trol is to be maintained. But the Chair- 
man must be a participant in the discus- 
sions, looking toward unanimity of 
opinion on a course of action, or failing 
to get unanimity, he must identify the 
differences of opinion and submit the 
various points of view, together with his 
own, to the Secretary of Defense for 
decision. 


normally used, the 
man a “vote.” 


Alternate Il 


N alternative approach which might 
provide a solution would require a 

series of evolutionary steps and the 
adoption of a system, all the implications 
of which I have not adequately thought 
out. It would involve a change in the 
make-up of the Joint Chiefs of Staff by 
having its membership consist of senior 
officers who have served as Chief of 
Staff of one of the three Services and 
who immediately upon completion of 
such duty becomes a member of a Com- 
bined Staff. The divisions of this staff 
would consist of functional staffs of pro- 
fessional military officers in the fields 
of strategic planning, logistic planning, 
military requirements and overall mili- 
tary policies. This group of officers 
would have a separate promotion system 
and would be accountable only to the 
Combined Staff, the Secretary of De- 
fense and the President. There would 
be no single Chief of Staff and the 
Chairmanship might rotate. . . . 

The establishment of any unified staff 
along the above lines would require the 
development of a system to provide prop- 
erly trained personnel. ‘This process 
would take several years to develop and 
perfect, since it would seem to require 
additional specializations in certain scien- 
tific, technical and industrial fields. . . . 
I conclude, therefore, that the more 
moderate reorganization in Alternate | 
is preferable at this time. 





MUNITIONS BOARD 











HIS Statutory Board, with built-in 
rigidity under the existing Act, will 
not, in my opinion, be able to perform 
adequately in time of war the various 
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functions presently assigned to it by 
statute. There are three principal in- 
adequacies in its organization. 

First, the membership of the Board, 

rescribed by law, compels three of the 
se members to sit as judges on their 
own requests and to pass on estimates 
of production, on schedules and on pro- 
curement and distributing systems for 
which they are each responsible in a 
separately administered Service. 

I believe that real flexibility in the 
make-up of the Board is needed and the 
selection of the Board should be left to 
the Secretary of Defense in order to per* 
mit the inclusion of a number of men 
of broad industrial, engineering, scienti 
fic and general business background... . 

Secondly, the military advisers of the 
Board and the military members of the 
Board’s combined military and civilian 
staff can be subjected to pressure by their 
branch of the Service because of the con 
trol of fitness reports and promotions by 
their Services. . . . This problem and its 
cure is about the same as in the Joint 
Staff. 

Thirdly, the duties assigned to the 
Munitions Board by the Act are con- 
fused by the apparent emphasis on the 


planning aspects of procurement, pro- 
duction and distribution problems as- 
sociated with industrial mobilization, 
thereby permitting technical challenges 
of the validity of its decisions by doc- 
trinaire proponents of “separate adminis- 
tration.” ... 

The suggestion has been made that 

. . the Munitions Board be abolished 
and that its functions be transferred to 
the Secretary of Defense [who would] 
establish a Munitions Advisory Board. 
. . »« Under this approach to the prob- 
lem, the Chairman of the Munitions 
Board should be replaced by an addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary of Defense. 





THE ARMED SERVICES 











HE organizations of the Army, Navy 

and Air Force are all different. The 
responsibilities and authorities of the 
Chiefs of Staff of the three Services dif- 
fer. Their present organization follows 
a pre-unification pattern and some parts 
are fixed by law while others are not. 

It would be well, I think, to have a 
thoroughgoing functional and organiza- 
tional study of the three Military De- 


partments, now that they are part of 
the Department of Defense, to deter- 
mine the good and bad points in the 
organization and to take common advan- 
tage of the best features of each Service. 

As an indication of one area in which 
modernization and improvement appears 
to be needed, consider the . . . seven 
technical services in the Army—Corps 
of Engineers, Signal Corps, Quartermas- 
ter Corps, Medical Corps, Chemical 
Corps, Transportation Corps and Ord- 
nance Corps . . . all are in one degree 
or another in the business of design, 
procurement, production, supply, dis- 
tribution, warehousing and issue. . 

It has always amazed me that the sys- 
tem worked at all and the fact that it 
works rather well is a tribute to the in- 
born capacity of teamwork in the aver- 
age American. 

* * * 

A reorganization of the technical serv- 
ices would be no more painful than back- 
ing into a buzz saw, but | believe that it 
is long overdue. I have a memorandum 
outlining one method of reorganization 
which looks promising. The study is re- 
cent and was completed in September 
1952. 








WEAPONS AND MEN FOR THE FUTURE 








From the Semiannual Report of Secretary of the Army Frank Pace, Jr. 


RMY research and development has 

been geared to producing the swift 
est moving, hardest hitting battle team 
in our history: in short, an Army pos 
sessing the most effective firepower and 
mobility possible. We already have re 
non-metallic the 
Skysweeper antiaircraft gun, the utility 
and transport helicopters, and a heavy 
artillery gun capable of firing both con 
ventional and atomic projectiles . . . 


coilless rifles, mines, 


The Army is devoting top priority to 
all aspects of atomic warfare. It is con- 
sequently pushing ahead vigorously 
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with the development of its own meth- 
ods of delivery of atomic fire power, at 
the same time that it is supporting com- 
plementary delivery raethods of the 
other two Services. In the surface-to- 
surface field, the Army is developing a 
family of missiles which are designed to 
carry high explosive or atomic warheads 
well beyond the ranges of existing artil 
lery weapons, even under the most ad 
verse weather conditions. Our knowledge 
of the effects of atomic weapons on per- 
sonnel and equipment has been consider- 
ably increased through participation in 


development tests conducted by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

However, even with the amazing de- 
velopments of science, there is no rea- 
son to believe that warfare in the future 
would not require many of our current 
conventioral weapons. Push-button war- 
fare that would eliminate the man on 
the ground exists only in the realm of 
science-fiction—and 1 emphasize the 
word “fiction.” Therefore, while prepar- 
ing the weapons of tomorrow, we have 
continued to improve the weapons of 
today. 
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A new improved medium gun tank 
(the M47) has been tested and accepted 
as an interim weapon. With its more 
powerful 90mm gun and an improved 
fire-control system, it can score a hit on 
the first round of an engagement more 
often than any other known tank. A 
completely new medium tank, the Pat- 
ton 48, that will eventually replace the 
M47, is going into production. Improve- 
ments include a cast armored hull with 
sharply angled slopes to lessen the effect 
of enemy shells. 

Research has uncovered principles 
permitting the development of new 
techniques against enemy armor. New 
ammunition of radical design can be 
used in many weapons presently in the 
hands of troops to counter any tank 
which can be expected to be placed in 
the field. 


HE Operations Research Office [Johns 

Hopkins University] has undertaken 
many important studies in the field of 
operations analysis. These studies have 
covered a wide range of problem areas, 
such as psychological warfare, atomic 
energy, guided missiles, armor, battle- 
field illumination, close air support, in- 
telligence, logistics, and cost and relative 
effectiveness of various Army weapons. 
To insure that its studies have a practical 
battlefield application, 40 percent of the 
permanent staff of ORO and 110 scien- 
tists under contract to it have now 
served in Korea. The Operations Re- 
search Office studies have provided the 
Army with candid self-criticism which 
has led to corrective action and improve- 
ment in complex areas of Army opera- 
tions. 

Research in the field of human re- 
sources is a serious undertaking in the 
Army. More than the other Services, 
our success depends on the performance 
of the human being—how well our sol- 
diers do their dirty, tough, and vital job 
on the battlefield and how well others 
back them up. When one considers the 
long lead time involved in producing 
capable noncommissioned and commis- 
sioned officers—the backbone of our Army 
—it is apparent the Army has a great 
investment in its personnel; we must 
make every effort to get maximum bene- 
fit from each individual's talents and 
energies. We know that a comparatively 
small investment in this highly impor- 
tant field of “human engineering” will 
produce real dividends. 

Our newly established Human Re- 
sources Research Office [George Wash- 
ington University] aims its studies at 
developing improved personnel selection 
and classification, leadership, morale, 
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and training methods and techniques. 


UR Research and Development Pro- 

gram also has been instrumental in 
bringing about a continuing improve- 
ment in the innumerable military items, 
aside from weapons, which are essential 
to the combat efficiency of our forces. A 
large number of the items of communi- 
cations and electronic equipment placed 
in procurement in the fiscal year were 
of new design since World War II, in- 
cluding a new walkie-talkie radio set, a 
new handie-talkie set, a new series of 
front-line vehicular radio sets, a new 
portable teletypewriter, a new portable 
switchboard, a new mortar locator, 
and a miniaturized radar beacon for 
rockets. A milestone in communications 
progress has been achieved with the de- 
velopment of an experimental radio- 
teletypewriter converter using transistors 
instead of vacuum tubes. 

Significant progress has been made 
in improved infrared equipment for 
combat application, development of gas 
generating equipment for field produc- 
tion of guided missile propellants, im- 
proved mine detecting and mine clear- 
ing equipment, and alternate designs of 
equipment to reduce the use of critical 
materials, especially in the field of fixed 
bridging. New developments have been 
applied to facilitate amphibious opera- 
tions. 

In the field of transportation, numer- 
ous important projects were carried for- 
ward during the year. A typical project 
which was brought to the production 
stage is the 60-ton special purpose barge. 

Combat operations in Korea have 
demonstrated that helicopters provide a 
considerable advance in the mobility for 
support of land forces. They have saved 
many lives. Cargo types are being pro- 
cured and programs to effect their im- 
provement are under way. 

Largely due to the medical research 
and development program, the death 
rate from combat wounds has decreased 
about 50 percent since World War II. 
A combination of constant evaluation 
of new techniques, drugs, and equip- 
ment as applied to field medicine and 
their integration into an over-all plan of 
evacuation and treatment is responsible 
for this record. . . . 


| peony the Army’s program of 
harnessing atomic energy has been 
directed primarily toward warhead ap- 
plication with emphasis upon expanding 
the Army’s family of atomic weapons, 
increased recognition has been given to 
atomic applications in nonweapon fields 
of interest to the Army. In recognition 





of the great potential developments in 
these fields the Army, in close collabora- 
tion with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, has taken steps to initiate, study, 
and develop military characteristics. 

Without placing a limitation on the 
potential benefits in these areas of re- 
search and development, the Army has 
identified in general terms the following 
fields where it has a compelling and 
legitimate interest: 

> Static power plants, particularly in 
isolated areas where conventional power 
is not applicable but where the Army 
may have to operate. An atomic genera- 
tor at such installations could possibly 
compete with and outstrip the more 
cumbersome and time-consuming instal- 
lations of conventional power generating 
equipment. It is conceivable that such 
static-type generators might be designed 
with mobile platforms. If this design 
proved feasible the Army might accom- 
plish a great gain in the reduction of 
bulk fuel requirements transported over 
long supply lines. 

> Allied with this power plant devel- 
opment might be the field of light metals 
development. Such metals are presently 
obtainable only at prohibitively high 
unit prices. If they were found to be 
subject to electric furnace and similar 
treatment, low cost-high power sources 
would seem to offer promise of advanc- 
ing the production of such metals in 
commercial quantities. If production of 
light, tough metals with high heat re- 
sistance characteristics could be brought 
about, they would have great military 
use. This would be particularly true if 
these metals were to be available for the 
production of weapons, ammunition, 
combat vehicles, technical transport, 
and the like. 

>» The marriage of light metals to 
atomic energy may offer a further range 
of applications, as yet untapped, in the 
use of such energy as a mobile power 
source. The weight resulting from the 
use of conventional metals for the fabri- 
cation of reactors tends to make applica- 
tion as a mobile power source somewhat 
impractical. This impracticality is par- 
ticularly demonstrated when the shield- 
ing requirements entail the use of dense 
metals. While mobile power applica- 
tions immediately suggest the field of 
heavy land transport, other applications 
will not be aledial in the prospec- 
tive Army exploration of this field. 

Although the Army for many years 
has participated in the research of the 
bio-physical aspects of atomic energy, 
this nonweapon research will be ex- 
tended as a part of this program of 
greater emphasis. 
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CANDY’S DANDY, BUT 


Likker’s Quicker 


Lieutenant Colonel 
George B. Pickett, Jr. 





N matters of war as well as of the 

heart, there are several ways of ac 
complishing the mission, but one par 
ticular way is usually the surest and 
quickest, though of course in affairs of 
love there is more often a second chance. 
Usually the first side to use new ideas 
and techniques that are valid stays at 
least one victory ahead. 

More and more books and manuals 
come out to guide our combat leaders. 
The early days in Korea found many a 
rule in the “new book” regularly broken 
—but by necessity. Units were thrown 
quickly into the line without satisfac- 
tory combined arms training, and as the 
war went on it was plain that the small- 
unit tactics taught at Knox and Benning 
were sound. But rifle company com- 
manders did find themselves defending 
extremely wide (try 7,000 yards for size) 
fronts. There was nothing then in any- 
body's book on how to do that. 

What's in the book is right but a lot 
of things just aren’t in the book. 

But look closer at Korea. What have 
we learned tactically there that hadn't 
already been learned in World War II? 
It's true that a lot of us got quite a bit 
of retrograde movement experience— 
second only to the experience of the 
Union Army after Bull Run. But the 
overall small-unit tactics were basically 
the same as World War II, especially in 
Italy. The scale of armored operations 
has been small, but the results obtained 


with the armor units we had then have 
/ 


Slip up on the enemy's blind side and smack him 





ie , =o LizuTeNANnt Coronet Georce B. Picx- 
and you are using the “indirect approach.” It takes eT, Jr., Armor, served in the 11th and 
- cone Divisions during » Sec- 
eae Fe , willie ; ~— — > wee ond World War and also served with 
deceit and fast movement and armor ts the weapon. rag Ala gal ny Langs 7 get ee 
of the Military Academy and was origi- 

nally commissioned in the Infantry. 
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been large. Don’t fall into the mistaken 
group that have “learned” that “Korea 
has shown tanks are out.” Our tanks in 
Korea operated against the enemy in 
the face of every known obstacle of ter- 
rain, weather, lack of logistical support, 
parts shortages, and lack of prior train- 
ing. Yet the record shows that in all 
large-scale successes tanks participated. 
And often they made the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat. 

Let no one forget how Company A, 
72d Tank Battalion, fought against fan- 
tastic odds at Kapyong in April 1951, 
enabling three UK battalions to plug a 
division-size hole. This same 72d Tank 
Battalion had stopped North Korean 
armor cold on 6 September 1950 on the 
Nakiong. The arrival of our armored 
units helped tremendously in sounding 
the death knell for the North Korea 
People’s Army in South Korea. 


HE fighting in Korea has gone through 

several tactical stages. The defensive 
phase of delaying action and defense 
of the Pusan Perimeter was followed 
by the breakout at Taegu and Chinju 
and the “Patton-type” advances almost 
to the Yalu—only to be followed by the 
Chinese intervention and the withdraw- 
al to south of the 38th parallel. It was 
this second phase—the blitz from the 
Pusan Perimeter to the Chongchon Riv- 
er in North Korea—that destroyed the 
NK army by “indirect approach.” 

The indirect approach is not new but 
has been advocated for many years by 
Liddell Hart and others. The indirect 
approach, applied to war, involves strik- 
ing a hard blow at the enemy in an area 
or location where he can not afford to 
absorb it, avoiding a major battle with 
the enemy's forces. This may sound 
hard but General MacArthur under- 
stood it when, in World War II, he by- 
passed heavily garrisoned islands to 
strike at islands closer to the main Japa- 
nese bases, leaving the by-passed garri- 
sons to “wither on the vine.” The in- 
direct approach was the stock in trade 
of every armored task force commander 
in Europe in World War II—if he com- 
manded under the late General George 
S. Patton. In those days there were many 
references to “Indian country” left be- 
hind us, and “roads and_ shoulders 
cleared of mines and Krauts.” While the 
expression “indirect approach” meant 
little to most of us at the time, the prin- 
ciple of destroying an enemy by hitting 
into his rear and destroying his com- 
munications and supplies, blocking the 
movement of his reserves, and isolating 
his forces—the majority of whom were 
still intact—from their support was un- 
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derstood and exploited by most all of us. 

One of the major controversies among 
the defeated German generals trying to 
explain their defeat in Russia was a con- 
flict over the theory of the direct ap- 
proach of destroying the enemy’s armed 
forces by pitched battles as against the 
theory of indirect approach. Using the 
direct approach, the Germans destroyed 
hundred of thousands of Russians and 
captured vast expanses of territory. But 
their “wedge and trap” tactics failed to 
obtain a decisive result and wasted pre- 
cious time, enabling the Red Army to 
rebuild a force to defend Moscow and 
enlist the aid of an ally—General Win- 
ter. 


HE German “armored” generals, who 

termed the believers of the “direct” ap- 
proach ° ‘infantry” generals, believed that 
a quick breakthrough, followed by an 
all-out armored drive to seize Moscow, 
would have ended the Russian campaign 
long before the first snow of 1941. This 
belief, based on prior German victories, 
was that the by-passed Russian forces 
would have been incapable of sustained 
action and could have been contained 
by German and Axis infantry while 
armor made a decisive stroke at Moscow 
and overran Soviet communications. 
Since this wasn’t tried, no one can say 
whe.her it would have worked, but it 
did work every time the Germans ac- 
tually tried it. Think of what a rugged 
season they gave the Allies with only 
600 tanks in the Ardennes in December 
1944. This “indirect” approach even 
tually failed because they lacked air 
power and logistical support. 

The “indirect approach” is not a cure- 
all, to be sure. There can be no stock 
solution to tactical problems. There will 
continue to be situations at various levels 
where the only solution is to destroy the 
enemy. There was no “indirect” method 
of halting the CCF in Korea in Novem- 
ber-January 1950-51. The “direct” ap- 
proach of simply killing Chinese was 
the only solution. Likewise, a company 
commander assigned an objective can't 
take his objective by interdicting the 
enemy supply line. Moreover, there are 
many situations where a direct approach 
must first be made to secure the oppor 
tunity for an indirect approach. If there 
are no open flanks, a penetration must 
be made through the enemy’s battle 
position to open the route to his rear 
for the practitioners of the indirect ap- 


proach. 


RMOR is the weapon with which to 
exploit the indirect approach. Mobil 
ity is needed to overrun the enemy's rear 





quickly and move fast enough to seize 
distant objectives before their defense 
can be organized. Too many of us think 
of pursuit and exploitation as the same 
thing. Actually, you pursue a defeated 
or withdrawing force; but you exploit 
opportunities to employ the indirect 
approach. 

The indirect approach is obtained by 
means other than mere selection of a 
strategic objective and the routes of 
maneuver to that objective. Crossing 
the appropriate palm with silver has been 
and always will be one of the easiest 
ways to gain a quick advantage. There 
are always Benedict Arnolds to be 
found. Potential enemies will try to use 
subversion, greed, class and social ha- 
treds, corrupt officials, strikes, and nu- 
merous other indirect approaches to 
lessen the effectiveness of our own 
armed forces. One interesting example 
occurred in the War Between the States 
when two Confederate scouts fired into 
adjacent Union bivouacs  simultane- 
ously. The ensuing debacle almost de- 
stroyed a Union regiment at a cost to the 
Confederates of two minié balls. 

The Great Captains were all advocates 
of the indirect approach in some form 
or other. Napoleon gained a field dur- 
ing one desperate encounter by using a 
group of buglers to sneak into the enemy 
rear and sound the charge. He was a 
master at the turning movement deep 
in the enemy rear. His defeats and fail- 
ure started when he began to rely on 
superiority of numbers in direct con- 
bat. Grant almost pounded his army to 
pieces against Lee's outnumbered and 
ragged veterans at Cold Harbor before 
he switched to an indirect approach that 
tied Lee down to a battle of attrition 
before Petersburg; one that the Army 
of Northern Virginia could not afford 
and eventually destroyed itself “licking 
the Yankees.” Sherman plundered and 
tore up railroads from Atlanta to Savan- 
nah—and had someone else fight Hood’s 
army. 


E need to learn more about the in- 

direct approach in our service schools 
and elsewhere. Years are spent pound- 
ing single enveiopment, double envel- 
opment and penetration into the ears 
of the student. He is taught to be a 
tactical genius who strives for the ¢ppor- 
tunity to surround and destroy his op- 
ponent. Both approaches—direct and 
indirect—must be presented to our fu- 
ture generals to make sure that when 
later their operational plans are devel- 
oped, they will facilitate final victory 
and not merely produce a spectacular 
success of the moment. 
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t A rocket launcher lights up the cold 
darkness of a Korean night. 





“2 Rs a ni <— The first snow of the year brings beauty 
> gt — to the war-torn Kumhwa Valley on the 
Central Front. 


KOREA’S WINTER 


A Doughboy back from outpost duty fills — 
up with hot chow. 








Smoke but little heat pours from the 
generators manned by a Chemical Corps 
L outfit. 








Captain James B. Tatum 


HE mission of the Army has been 

stated as the destruction of the enemy 
in the field. American science and in 
dustry have developed weapons for the 
foot soldier superior to any known ene 
my’s weapons. Our soldiers ought to be 
made aware of them. 

These weapons, properly used both 
individually and collectively, will give 
him fire superiority over the enemy. 

General S. L. A. Marshall is proba 
bly the most stimulating combat factor 
for a great number of us. His studies 
and reports on the number of men 
who actually fire in battle are known 
throughout the Army. But action to 
remedy the situation he found is still 
lacking in many outfits. Here is a pos 
sible solution. 

Three things are critical in firepower 
—assuming that the men firing are quali 
fied to shoot their particular weapons. 
The first two are communication and 
control. The other is use of the ground. 

In bringing up communication and 
control I’m not concerned with radio or 
wire at all, What I have in mind is a 
system of communication and control 
among soldiers and their leaders right 
down in the rifle squad. There is no 
wire, no radio, for the men of such 
squads when they attack. As things are 
they have to rely on a sense of feeling, 
or on observation which is often limited. 

There is just one way to get this miss 
ing communication and that is to “talk 
it up.” You can walk to the nearest ball 
park any summer day and see them talk 
ing it up in great style. Coaches, man 
agers, players—and not just in baseball 





Captain James B, Tatum, Infantry, is on 
duty at the Army General School, Fort 
Riley, Kansas. 
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Like the peppery shortstop who puts his team in a 


scrappy mood with his constant chatter, the fighting 


squad can become an aggressive, confident unit and 


get more firepower the cheapest possible way if all 


members— 


Talk It Up 


have realized the great value of keep- 
ing their teams in tiptop aggressive 
shape by using plain, ordinary voice 
power. Constant chatter from the pep- 
pery little shortstop not only bolsters 
his teammates’ morale but also has a 
marked effect upon himself. And the 
spirit of the opposition is always some 
what dampened by the noisy, confident 
foe playing against them. 


HIS same process works on the battle- 

field in much the same way. 

Every fighting man—infantry, armor, 
artillery, engineer, and everybody else 
who gets into the shooting—gains con- 
fidence and aggressiveness from hearing 
the sound of his own voice. 

He gains further confidence from 
hearing the shouts of the other men in 
his own squad or section. 

The leader gains better control by 
greater use of his sense of hearing. 

The enemy, hearing the confident 
racket, will feel the sense of fear our 
own troops have often felt when a yell- 
ing, shouting attacker is coming at them. 

With this greater aggressive spirit, 
more men are bound to fire their in- 
dividual weapons, and crews of crew 
served weapons will coordinate much 
better. 


LL. troop leaders in practically every 

situation must give great considera- 
tion to terrain. General Collins rightly 
stressed this in his recent fine article in 
this magazine. Every man, and espe- 
cially every rifleman, must become ex- 
pert in judging every insignificant dip 
and hump in the ground as effective 
cover. The man who hasn’t been trained 
to spot such places automatically, and 
hit them when he needs them, will be 
meeting just the same subconscious 


ett Mtoe Alban 


thought of self-preservation without 
knowing what to do. Consequently, his 
every effort will not be directed toward 
reaching the objective as he automatical- 
ly uses the ground. And this will in- 
evitably result in a big loss in total 
firepower and a general weakening of 
the over-all drive ahead. 

All men in training should undergo 
problems designed to check their selec- 
tion of cover in the attack. And this 
point should be stressed in every tactical 
phase of training until it becomes in- 
stinctive. 

One outstanding platoon leader in 
Korea had excellent results with a sys- 
tem that obtained superior individual 
use of the ground, as well as communi- 
cation and control. 

By merely instructing his men to 
move in short rushes and pick cover 
spots, he set up the basis for imposing 
his plan of having every man_ yell 
“shoot” (Cand execute his own com- 
mand) when he jumped up and moved 
forward—and yelling “cover” as he 
dropped into a position of cover. This 
plan was carried out to perfection and 
it resulted in the successful taking of 
every objective. This platoon leader was 
certain that the number of his men who 
actually fired was high, and his control 
over his platoon was quite adequate. He 
took all his objectives with relatively 
few casualties. 
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Colonel Thomas H. Hayes 


A “military corridor’ includes the crests of two 


ridges and the ground between—which suggests that 


we should all be careful with military terminology 


HAVE read with interest the excel- 

lent article in your October issue “Run 
the Ridges and Win” by Major Gerald 
P. Averill of the Marine Corps. Despite 
its many virtues it contains an implied, 
unjust criticism of doctrine which is 
misleading. 

Major Averill says “Until they learned 
better, the ground combat forces of the 
U.S. in Korea had a strong and inflexible 
tendency to stress corridors as the way 
to enter the main battle position of the 
enemy. Ridges were mentioned in the 
books as possible avenues of approach, 
but most tacticians treated the subject 
lightly, or ignored it completely.” 

I feel it is necessary to call attention 





CotoneL Tuomas H. Hayes, Infantry, 
is on duty in the Far East Command. 
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to the fact that in military terminology 
a corridor is not a valley as suggested; 
but rather includes the crests of two 
ridges and the ground between. Even 
the non-technical meaning of corridor 
should have alerted the author for it is 
generally recognized as a passageway 
with protecting sides. Our doctrine says 
that to attack the enemy main battle 
position (penetration) the most favora- 
ble terrain feature is a corridor running 
toward the objective. This in essence 
says “Run two Ridges and Win.” 

Therefore the alleged disastrous “tend 
ency to stress corridors” indicates a pos- 
sible misinterpretation of doctrine within 
the ground combat forces. 

The proper use of a corridor in the 
attack of an organized position is illus- 
trated as follows. A commander, for 
example, a division commander, is as- 


signed an objective. The enemy dis- 
positions (or his information of them) 
are such that he cannot find a flank to 
envelop. Forced to penetrate, he studies 
all the pertinent factors, particularly the 
terrain. Let us say he picks a stretch of 
low ground leading toward his objective, 
which indicates to him a weakness (at 
least a terrain weakness) in the enemy 
defenses. 

At this point he might grab the pro- 
verbial broad pencil and draw an arrow 
through this low ground toward his ob- 
jective. Perhaps some staff officer (the 
type who writes plans but has never 
witnessed their execution) would picture 
this arrow as representing a Balaclava 
like charge up a river valley. However, 
to our division commander who knows 
his doctrine the arrow represents the 
“center of gravity” of an attack within 
the corridor. He anticipates that: 

Battalions of his assault regiment(s) 
will seize initial and successive objec 
tives on the two ridges which form the 
corridor, thereby removing observed fire 
from the low ground between. (This, 
on a larger scale, is what the platoons of 
Fox Company did on the “U” in Major 
Averill’s article. ) 

Reserve battalions and regiment(s), 
artillery, command and logistical instal 
lations will displace forward in the 
protected valley, facilitating the con 
tinued advance of the division. (Just 
like Easy Company marched up the 
draw. ) 

Were no corridor available to our 
commander, another “possibility men 
tioned in the book” would be a single 
ridge line leading generally toward the 
objective. On this ridge concealment 
rather than cover would have to provide 
the protection from enemy fire for dis- 
placing troops and installations. Obvi- 
ously then for a zone of attack a single 
ridge (though preferable to cross com- 
partments) is less desirable than the 
crests, interior slopes, and valley which 
constitute a corridor. 


F the misconception of what a corri 

dor is detracts from otherwise sound 
tactics, it must be corrected. Aside from 
the “broad arrow concept” previously 
mentioned, there is another possible 
source of misinterpretation. it is the 
small-unit leader's almost unconscious 
confusion of technique with tactical 
principles. He reasons thus: “to attack 
the enemy position I take my platoon by 
the most concealed and protected route 
to my objective. The best concealment 
is frequently in the vegetation along a 
stream. In such cases I attack up a draw; 
therefore, my division commander must 
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attack up a valley.” He doesn’t realize 
that it is his platoon and many like it 
fighting up the draws Cor hedgerows, or 
rocky noses, or alleys) which take the 
essential high ground. They are the di- 
vision commander's attack, They take 
the ridges that make the valley safe for 
the use of those elements of the division 
which are not attacking but whose free- 
dom of movement and operation is 
necessary to a continuation of the attack. 

An understanding of what a corridor 
is and how to use it is basic to any leader 
of ground combat units. If a word con 
fuses rather than helps, it should be 
modified or explained to insure clarity. 

In military writing, words should be 
avoided which require exactitude in 
definition or have highly specialized 
meanings. 

In service schools, words should be 
used in close eg with the aes 
they represent, e.g “Corridor A-B” 
less descriptive chen ‘Ridge A-Ridge B 
Corridor.” 

In the Compat Forces Journat, if a 
contributor comes up with a faulty 
premise, edit it, or caution the reader by 
a footnote, as in this case SR 320-5-1 
definitions of “corridor,” and “compart 
ment of terrain.” 


CTUALLY the error which Major 
Averill exposed was not failure prop 

erly to employ a corridor in penetrat 
ing an enemy battle position. It was 
failure properly to protect flanks in a 
movement against deceivingly light op 
position. In a movement to contact, or 
a pursuit, obviously the commander 
pushes his forces forward rapidly along 
the most traficable routes which are 
usually in the valleys. It is basic that in 
so doing he runs a grave risk if he does 
not simultaneously provide flank secur 
ity on the adjacent high ground. 

Criticism of doctrine is essential to a 
progressive, effective army. However, 
slanted misquotations undermine and 
confuse sound military thought. Our 
schools try to reveal the tactical princi- 
ples to the student, but after all, experi- 
ence is the best teacher. Usually when 
the individual lesson is finally learned 
in combat, the “discovery” carries a sub- 
conscious thought: “Seems like I heard 
that somewhere before!” 

This started out to be a mild letter of 
reproach to the Comsat Forces Jour- 
NaL for allowing a minor distortion to 
mar an otherwise valuable article. It has 
developed into a treatise. I hope it has 
value. 

I am also mailing copies of this to 
Major Averill and the Tactical Depart- 
ment of The Infantry School. 
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MEET THE FA OBSERVATI 


Major H. P. Rand 


VERYBODY knows about the shoot- 

ing artillery. The doughboys, tank- 
ers, engineers—they all know the fire 
support that artillery battalions can give 
them. But few, even among artillery- 
men, know just what the Field Artillery 
Observation Battalion is, what it really 
does, and what effect its missions have 
on the artillery units of the corps. 

An observation battalion commander 
returned from Korea remarked, “The di- 
vision artillery and corps artillery S3s 
were not familiar with the capabilities 
of my battalion.” 

An excellent pictorial record of ob- 
servation activities in Korea is available 
in Staff Film Report No. 174, released 
in December 1951. Official reports, per- 
sonal interviews, and other first-hand 
sources provide pertinent information on 
activities of observation units in the Ko- 
rean War. The following remarks throw 
light on some of these activities: 

“As many as 117 sound locations and 
322 flash locations were reported by ele- 
ments of one observation battalion dur- 
ing one month. Flash registered and 
adjusted friendly artillery Flash 
OPs were usually located by triangula- 
tion Personnel of the flash topo 
section were used as relief personnel 
for the operations section and also up 
on the OPs ... We did get some after- 
action inspections for accuracy of our 
locations and it generally proved out 
the locations were all right . . . Sound 
and flash locations were habitually tied 
in to firing battalions. 

“The radar antenna and generator 
were a guide for infiltrators [because of 
noise] . . . Radar should definitely be 
on the observation battalion T/O&E. 
It would be a tremendous asset to the 
battalion, both for counterbattery and 
countermortar work. 

“The frequency of meteorological elec- 
tronic release was upped from three to 
six per day . . . We supplemented the 
electronic messages with visual messages 
when we could. 

“Headquarters battery was working 
up and getting survey control along the 
whole front to the divisions . . . Sun 
shots were used most of the time. We 
used the existing trig points when we 
could verify them . . . The SIC was 
near corps artillery headquarters . . . I 
did a reconnaissance in thirty minutes 


by helicopter that would otherwise have 
taken me an entire day. 

“We found out what the divisions’ 
problems were and tried to be one step 
ahead of them so we could offer sugges- 
tions as to what we could do. Otherwise 
they will certainly give you orders and 
they might not be what you are best 
fitted ‘to do . . . I think one observa- 
tion battalion per corps is a good com- 
promise. A battalion can cover very well 
the present corps front (in Korea), leav- 
ing a few gaps in the least likely spots 
perhaps.” 

In combat, we can get our money's 
worth out of the observation battalion 
only if all soldiers know what its mis- 
sion is and what it can do. 

There is one observation battalion or- 
ganic to each corps artillery. Except for 
the headquarters and headquarters bat- 
tery of corps artillery, it is the only unit 
habitually assigned to the corps artillery. 
All other units, such as the many artil- 
lery battalions of different calibers, both 
FA and AA, are normally attached only 
to the corps, and are subject to transfer 
at any time. 

These battalions have a headquarters 
and headquarters battery, three observa- 
tion batteries, and a medical detach- 
ment. 

Their missions are to pinpoint the 
enemy’s artillery, register and adjust our 
own, collect and put out combat infor- 
mation, calibrate our own artillery, co- 
ordinate artillery survey within the 
corps, and furnish our own units with 
meteorological data. 

Locating the enemy’s artillery is by 
far the most important mission from 
the corps point of view, for in combat, 
this knowledge is of great importance 
to the corps commander. Particularly 
when he plans an attack, neutralization 
of the enemy’s guns is essential. Then 
a “silent” counterbattery policy is often 
ordered. Hostile positions are accurately 
located, but are not fired upon until 
just before the attack. And then the 
corps artillery goes to work on its coun- 
terparts across the line located largely 
by the observation battalion. 

The observation battalion locates the 
enemy's guns by sound, flash, and radar 
ranging. At the present stage of devel- 
opment, radar ranging is quite limited 
in locating flat-trajectory weapons, but 
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it is most reliable and accurate in locat- 
ing mortars and other high-trajectory 
weapons. Sound and flash are excellent 
means for locating any type of weap- 
on, including high-velocity, flat-trajec- 
tory guns. 


Sound Ranging 
OCATION by sound ranging is done 


by finding the ground position of 
whatever makes the sound. The time the 
sound waves arrive is precisely deter- 
mined by electronic equipment at ac- 
curately surveyed stations. The micro- 
phones there have filters which prevent 
high-frequency sounds, such as rifle and 
machine-gun fire, from reaching the 
microphone. And to shield the micro- 
phones from the effects of wind and 
other terrestrial disturbances, they are 
suspended within canvas covers hanging 
below the level of the ground. 

As the sound waves strike the micro- 
phone, electrical impulses are sent by 
wire to the sound central where the 
waves are recorded. The time the sound 
arrived at each individual microphone 
is carefully figured. By measuring and 
plotting on the sound chart the time 
intervals between several microphone 
stations, the point of origin of the sound 
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waves is found. Accuracy depends upon 
the size of the “polygon of error” of the 
interdicting rays. The coordinates thus 
figured are sent to the next higher eche- 
lon with a statement whether the ac- 
curacy of the location is within 50, 100, 
or still more yards. This helps in evaluat- 
ing the information along with other 
location reports from photo interpreta- 
tion teams, light observation airplanes, 
terrestrial observers, and shel] reports. 
An accurate set of coordinates can be 
determined when several location re- 
ports pointing to the same weapon, have 
come in to the corps artillery counter- 
battery section. 

Normally four to six microphones are 
installed to form the sound base. These 
are spaced at intervals of 700 to 2,000 
or more yards, depending on the terrain. 
No personnel are required to man the 
microphone stations once they sound 
central. One man is required at the 
sound outpost. He presses a button to 
activate all the sound equipment as soon 
as he hears the noise of a hostile weap- 
on. There may be more than one out- 
post for a base, depending on the width 
of the front that has to be covered. 

A minimum crew of six men is needed 
to operate the sound central. All loca- 
tions obtained there are immediately re- 
ported to the observation battery CP 
where they are evaluated and sent to the 
battalion CP, and thence to corps ar- 
tillery. 

During the last war many sound mi- 
crophones were dug up with great care 
and trepidation by friendly troops who 
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thought they were mines. The way they 
are buried in the ground can easily fool 
anyone into thus mistaking them. But 
by marking microphones with an identi 
fying tag this can be avoided. 

The sound equipment of an observa- 
tion battery can perform adjustment and 
registration of our own artillery. Strong 
winds, very bad terrain where it is hard 
to emplace microphones, heavy artillery 
fire by the enemy that clutters up the 
sound recordings with several sounds 
at the same time, and extremely long 
ranges to sources of sounds weakening 
the sound and distorting the wave be- 
yond correctible limits—these things all 
limit to some extent the operation of 
sound equipment. The maximum dis- 
tance at which artillery was located by 
sound in World War II was about 33,- 
000 yards. The normal maximum effec 
tive range runs about 20,000 yards. 


Flash Ranging 

LASH ranging operates by sight ob 

servation of the flash of a weapon as it 
fires. This is done from several observa- 
tion posts. Usually, two to four OPs 
are set up, with the larger number most 
desirable. OPs must be surveyed 
curately. On each of them an operator 
mans instruments and searches the target 
area. As soon as he sees a flash he takes 
horizontal and vertical readings to it and 
reports the data to the flash ranging 
central. There observations made on the 
same flash from several OPs are graphi- 
cally plotted in much the same manner 
as in sound ranging. Again the polygon 
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The CP of an observation battery in support of a division artillery is easily accessible to the division artillery and the platoon command 


posts. 


The sound outposts are located on high ground, well to the front. 


The six microphones are strung along the entire front. The two 


radar sets are emplaced well to the flank to obtain side view of the hostile projectiles; they are indicated by lightning bolt symbols. 
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of error determines how accurately the 
gun has been spotted. 

Flash ranging can do registration of 
our own artillery either by center-of 
impact or high-burst methods. It can ad 
just fire and do comparative calibration. 
Flash ranging is the most important 
primary means the observation battalion 
has for furnishing general battlefield in 
formation, because its observation instru 
ments are located well up front and on 
high ground. Poor visibility limits flash 
operations; flat terrain or jungle where 
OPs are simply not to be found com 
pletely frustrates them. 

Che best accuracy possible in observ 
ing a single flash is about five meters. 
When a whole enemy battery fires, the 
location error may run as high as 100 
meters. 


Radar Ranging 


ADAR ranging locates weapons by ob 

serving projectiles electronically dur 
ing their flight. The radar set sends 
out a pulse of radio energy in the direc- 
tion of the sector the radar is directed 
to search. When any projectile passes 
through this beam of energy, part of the 
energy “bounces” off the projectile back 
toward the radar set. There this weak 
signal is amplified greatly and thus made 
visible on various scopes. 

But the radar can do more than just 
“see” the projectile. It can be made to 
follow the shell automatically during its 
flight. An automatic plotter graphically 
records the data determined by the radar 
set—range, height, and azimuth (direc 
tion) from the radar set to the projectile. 
With these three elements available for 
a part of the trajectory, the rest of it can 
be reconstructed, and thus the ground 
location of the origin of the shell can 
be determined. 

Radar accuracy depends on how steep 
the trajectory is and also on how much 
of its flight is observed. The steeper 
the shell’s path and the greater the frac- 
tion of its Hight observed, the better the 
results. Thus with a mortar the expected 
accuracy runs from 30 to 50 yards. With 
an artillery weapon, the location may be 
in error by several hundred yards. But 
future developments in radar equipment 
are expected to improve this consider 
ably. 

ihe best “view” a radar can obtain 
of a hostile shell is from the side because 
from this angle the largest reflecting 
surface of the shell is encountered by 
the radio pulses. Therefore sets are of 
ten emplaced to the flank of the corps 
zone they are covering. The terrain 
should also be ground with a slight crest 
to the front to prevent echoes from ter 
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rain features from obscuring the scopes 
on the radar set. But a crest that is too 
high will block the electronic line of 
sight from the radar set to the projectile 
in flight. 

Radar functions without difficulty in 
darkness, fog, and light rain; but snow, 
sleet and heavy rain puts it out of busi- 
ness. Ihe excessive size and weight of 
present equipment and its limited ca- 
pability of locating artillery make radar 
less effective in the sound-flash-radar 
counterbattery team than the other two 
means. However, radar can’t be fooled 
and both sound and flash ranging can. 
The enemy can set off charges and use 
other fuzes to simulate targets. When 
radar observes an object in flight and 
the automatic plotter records the infor- 
mation, there is no possibility of mis- 
taking the object for a shell if it is 
something else. The characteristics of 
the plot of any projectile trajectory are 
unmistakable. 

Radar can do registration of our own 
artillery by high-burst method with ex- 
cellent accuracy. Present equipment 
reads elevation and azimuth to one mil 
and range to twenty yards, so radar can 
do long-range registrations particularly 
well, 

Radar can adjust friendly artillery on 
targets previously located by radar. And 
it can detect movement on the battle- 
field. To carry this last mission out, the 
radar set has to be emplaced on an ex- 
posed location so that a line of sight to 
the ground is obtained. This makes the 
set highly vulnerable, so this mission is 
usually carried out by night. It was used 
with great success during World War 
Il. (See Field Artillery Journal, August 
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1946, “Employment of Radar by XV 
Corps Artillery,” by Brigadier General 
E. S. Ott. ) 


Meteorological Section 


HE three agencies for locating weap- 

ons so far discussed are found in the 
lettered batteries. The headquarters bat- 
tery contains the meteorological (met) 
section and the topographical platoon. 

The main job of the met section is 
to furnish met messages to artillery units 
and so increase the accuracy of their 
fires. Weather, and wind in particular, 
has an obvious effect on the travel of 
sound waves. Hence another met sec- 
tion mission is to provide weather data 
to the sound platoons in the observation 
batteries. There this information is used 
to apply corrections to the recorded data. 
This section also exchanges weather in- 
formation with Air Weather Service 
units. 

The met section does no forecasting; 
it only determines existing conditions at 
all altitudes traveled by projectiles. Bal- 
listical information contained in the 
messages includes wind speed and direc- 
tion, air temperature, and density. 

The met section has an electronic 
radio direction finder in contrast to the 
visual met equipment of the division ar- 
tillery section. In operation, weather 
data are continuously transmitted by a 
radiosonde attached to a balloon in 
flight. The radio direction finder fur- 
nishes wind information by measuring 
azimuth and elevation to the balloon at 
specific time intervals. It also acts as an 
antenna for the receptor, which records 
in chart form other weather information 
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The flash ranging plotting board is located in the flash central. Information sent in by the observa- 
tion posts is immediately plotted for a location of the hostile installation. 
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CORRECT SITING 


PPI SCOPE 


INCORRECT SITING 
Cluttered Scope 


PP! SCOPE 


INCORRECT SITING 
Clear Scope 


PPI SCOPE 
INCORRECT SITING - HIGH SCREENING CREST 


Correct and incorrect locations for a radar set charged with location of hostile weapons. 





SCREENING CREST 
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CORRECT SITING - SCREENING CREST MINIMIZES 
CLUTTER IN SECTOR OF SEARCH 


THESE LAND MASSES PRODUCE 


INCORRECT SITING - NUMEROUS FIXED ECHOES IN THE 
DESIRED SECTOR 


PROJECTILE DOES 
NOT ENTER BEAM 








supplied by the radiosonde. Complex 
computations are made to transform the 
electronically received data into a usable 
metro message. 

The messages go at scheduled times 
to the artillery with the corps. When- 
ever a special message is needed, any 
unit can arrange beforehand to get it. 
Heavy artillery battalions depend on 
metro messages for their firing accuracy. 


Topographical Platoon 


HE observation battalion is charged 

with establishing survey control for all 
artillery with the corps. The battalion 
commander himself is designated the 
corps artillery survey officer. The T/O 
provides a major as battalion survey of- 
ficer. The topographical agencies of the 
battalion collect and disseminate survey 
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information throughout the corps artil- 
lery area and perform survey for the 
battalion's own sound, flash and radar 
activities. 

This work is done by the survey par- 
ties in the topographical platoon of head- 
quarters battery and by the topo sections 
in the sound and flash platoons of the 
lettered batteries. There are 16 survey 
parties in the battalion, 4 in headquar- 
ters battery and 4 in each observation 
battery. The lettered battery Panties 
normally do che nece ssary work for ele- 
ments of their own batteries. The four 
parties in headquarters battery usually 
accomplish survey for units other than 
those of the battalion. However, the 
work can be broken down in any way 
that will best accomplish the overall sur 
vey mission. 

Planning for survey operations can 


save many hours. The battalion does 
its surveys by traverse, triangulation, and 
three- and two-point resection. When 
no established ground control is availa- 
ble to locate the battalion equipment 
accurately, surveys are usually started 
with astronomical observations instead. 
These are also used to check the progress 
of a survey party. 

The Survey Information Center 
(SIC), one section of the topo platoon, 
is usually set up near the corps artillery 
fire direction center. It acts as the cen- 
tral agency within the area for planning, 
coordinating, computing and checking 
survey operations. The SIC serves as 
the record central and clearing house 
for survey by all artillery units. Newly 
arrived units come here to get informa- 
tion that will tie their own surveys into 
the corps survey, and to turn in their 
survey data for recording. 


Tactical Employment 

W IENEVER possible the observation 

battalion commander keeps central 
ized control over his unit. The width of 
the front and the number of divisions 
and task forces in the corps, as well as 
their missions, may sometimes make de 
centralized control necessary. In that 
case batteries are attached to units sub- 
ordinate to the corps. 

Whether under centralized or decen 
tralized control, the unit displaces by 
echelons. When the battalion operates 
as a whole, it moves by battery. When 
a battery is operating by itself, elements 
of sound, flash, and radar displace, while 
other elements continue observation. 
Batteries are self-sustaining, except that 
meteorological information comes only 
from the headquarters battery. 

In general, the T/O&Es of the ob 
servation battalion and battery have un- 
dergone but two major changes since 
World War Il. The first increased the 
lettered batteries from two to three; the 
second added the radar platoon in each 
battery and also the battalion radar of- 
ficer. 


EW equipment added to the observa 

tion battalion since the close of World 
War II includes a survey beacon, a meta- 
scope, miscellaneous new vehicular and 
communication equipment, and all the 
items of the radar platoon. 

The value of the field artillery obser 
vation battalion in assisting the firing 
artillery units by survey and meteoro- 
logical data, and by locating hostile ar 
tillery is inestimable. Little known as 
its activities are, lack of such a unit in 
the corps would now be sorely felt by 
all combat troops. 
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The Huschflare sends forth a bright clear flame ten feet into the air and 
lights the area within a radius of fifty feet. 
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IMPROVISED 
ILLUMINATION 


Private First Class Cleve Cunningham 


Here's an improvised flare put to- 
gether by a lieutenant in the 35th 
Infantry which uses material that 
largely comes from salvage piles 


IGHT illumination is a must in Korea. Because of steep 
slopes, shrubby underbrush, ditches and rice paddies, 
every rifle squad should be able to illuminate the sector in 
front of it. The enemy, well trained in night fighting and 
infiltration tac- 
tics, makes every 
possible use of 
the terrain and 
the protection it Mion Through 
. erforations in 
gives from stand- Case Cap 
ard flares. 

In the 25th Flare Case Cap 
Division, an im- 
provised flare has 
been developed n° meee 
and adopted for Ammo Case 
wide use. Easily 
constructed from 
materials avail- 
able in every rifle 
company, this flare has been used to supplement issue-type 
and also the indirect and direct searchlight illumination. 

Named the Huschflare, after its inventor, Lieutenant 
Charles E. Husch, formerly of the 35th Infantry Regiment, 
it can be regulated to burn from one-half to three hours, 
illuminating a radius of fifty yards. The Huschflare re- 
quires a minimum of maintenance—refilling it when neces- 
sary—and can be tripped either by pull wires, or by the 
enemy in the accepted trip wire method. 

Why go to all the trouble of making a flare when many 
varied types of flares are issued? First of all, issue-type flares 
never seem to be in sufficient supply. Also, in Korea, the 
issue-type flares prove impractical in many situations. They 
cast shadows which conceal the enemy on the rugged ter- 
rain and often fai! td illuminate a specific area. 

Materials needed to construct the Huschflare, most of 
them salvage items, are communication wire, two 81mm 
shell containers (heavy), with tops; one metal 81mm shell 
container (light); and two T-6 trip flares. 


Perforated Hole 


81mm Mortar 
(Heavy) 
Ammo Case 


Trip Flare T-6 


The Huschflare 
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Private First Crass Cleve CuNnNINGHAM is a member of the 
25th Infantry Division in Korea. 
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Preparation of these parts for assembly is easy and can 
be done quickly. Remove the partition from the light shell 
container and drill several holes in its sides. Since these 
holes will limit the amount of gasoline the container will 
hold (see cut, at right), the holes should be drilled at a 
height determined by the length of time you want the flare 
to burn. You have to experiment to determine the varia- 
tions in burning time. 

Begin assembly by filling the two heavy containers with 
gasoline. Place the tops and tighten. Then put the heavy 
containers, with caps down, in the opposite corners of the 
light shell container. Punch or drill two small holes in the 
caps of the trip flares’ containers and run the communica- 
tion wire through them. Wire the tops of the trip flares 
in the two valleys formed by the two heavy containers (see 
cut below). Set T4 trip flares in tops and wire them 
securely to heavy containers. The trip flares must be secure 
so the action of tripping them won't free them from the 
Huschflare. Attach a trip or pull wire, harness fashion, to 
both flare pins. Fill the light container with gasoline to 
height of holes drilled in sides. Then punch or drill a hole 
in the bottoms, now tops, of the two heavy containers. 
String the wire either to a position or conceal it and the 
flare is ready for use. 

When the T-6 flares are activated, either by pulling or 
tripping the wire, their flames ignite the gasoline in the light 
container. As this flame burns, it heats the gasoline in the 
two heavy containers, creating considerable pressure. The 
pressure and heat force the gasoline to spout from the holes 
in the tops of the two containers in vapor form (see cut, op- 
posite page). The vapor will ignite immediately. A spouting 
tongue of flame will shoot eight to ten feet in the air illumi- 
nating the area with clear light within a radius of fifty feet. 


NDER certain battle conditions, it isn’t too wise to have 
a sector lit up for too long a time. If it is more practical 
to have a shorter burning flare, the burning time can be 
shortened during assembly by partially filling each heavy 
container with a small log. The log takes up air and fuel 
space. The logs should be notched at the ends before in- 


The Huschflare assembled and ready for use. Note how the trip flare is 
heavily wired to the 81mm shell containers. 
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Here's what you need to assemble a Huschflare. From left to right: 16 

trip flares with tops; communication wire; two heavy 81mm shell con- 

tainers with tops; one light 81mm shell container. Note the holes drilled 
in the light shell container, 


sertion into the containers to keep them from blocking the 
holes in the ends of the containers (see cut, lower right). 
Less heat is required to vaporize the gasoline in the heavy 
containers, therefore less gasoline, and lower placed holes, 
are needed in the light container. 

The job of maintaining the Huschflare is simple. Check 
the flare twice weekly and replace the gasoline that has evap- 
orated or collected water. Make sure the wires are secure. 

The Huschflare is emplaced by the needs of the tactical 
situation and the terrain. It is advisable to place it far 
enough away from friendly lines so it won’t be dangerous. 
Also put where it will silhouette the enemy. 


This shows how logs are prepared to shorten the burning time of the 
Huschflare. The ends of the logs are notched to keep open the holes in 
the ends of the container. 
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NTELLIGENCE deficiencies and an 

astigmatic upon our 
own plans with an almost contemptuous 
indifference for the enemy's, set the 
stage in December, 1944 for the Ger 
man successes in the Battle of the Bulge 
a case history in the “dos and don'ts” 


concentration 


of intelligence. 





Hanson W. Barpwin, Military Editor of 
The New York Times, is, so far as the 
Editors are aware, the most knowing, 
thorough and hard-working military 
commentator engaged in that arduous 
and dangerous craft. Mr. Baldwin's in 
terest in the Battle of the Bulge goes 
back to those dark December days of 
1944 when it was being waged. An 
earlier article on one phase of it, “Great 
Decision,” appeared in the May 1947, 
Infantry Journal. In that article Mr. 
Baldwin told the story of General J. 
Lawton Collins’s Christmas Eve decision 
to let Combat Command B of the 2d 
Armored Division attack, despite the 
gravity of the situation and the lack of 
a firm directive from higher headquar 
ters to attack. 
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Hanson W. Baldwin 


The Battle of the Bulge was the last 
dramatic effort by the Germans to avert 
defeat in Western Europe. It was, in 
net result, an unsuccessful effort (which 
may—or may not—have lengthened the 
war slightly), but it won dangerous 
initial successes for the enemy and it 
cost the United States heavily in casu- 
alties and prestige. 

In December, 1944, the thundering 
surge of the Allied armies across France 
had bogged down on the frontiers of 
Germany; the bloody, dogged battle of 
attrition in Hiirtgen Forest—one of the 
hardest (and most neglected) battles in 
which Americans have ever fought—and 
slow, inching progress through the 
Westwall had succeeded the sweeping 
advances and heady triumphs of the 
summer. The high elation of victory had 
been followed by the reaction of weari- 
ness, and the gradual realization that 
the war was not over; another winter of 
struggle faced us. But from the Vosges 
to the sea, along 500 miles of front, al- 


most seventy Allied divisions were stand- 
ing at the portals of a Germany bled 
white. Devers’ 6th Army Group held 
the eastern flank; Bradley's 12th Army 
Group—the largest and most powerful 
of the groups, comprising the Third, 
First and Ninth American Armies— 
fought from the Saar to the Roer, and 
Montgomery’s Englishmen and Cana- 
dians, with some American units, pressed 
toward the Rhine in the north. 

The U. S. First Army, Lieutenant 
General Courtney H. Hodges com- 
manding, held about 165 miles of front 
from Aachen to Luxembourg, with Pat- 
ton’s Third Army on its southern flank 
and Simpson’s Ninth Army to the north. 
Three corps were in line under Hodges 
in December, 1944: the VII Corps in 
the north, pushing toward the Roer; the 
V in the center, driving toward the dams 
that controlled the level of the Roer, 
and the VIII in the south. The VIII 
Corps was spread thin—deliberately. 
Four divisions held about eighty-eight 
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miles of front in the quiet Ardennes sec 
tor. The bulk of the U. S. strength had 
been concentrated to the north and 
south of the Ardennes to support the 
main efforts then planned, and the 
Ardennes sector, with its difficult terrain 
and limited road network, was consid- 
ered a “quiet rest” area and was held by 
divisions, blooded and weary from the 
slugging match in Hiirtgen Forest, and 
by new outfits. It was a weakly held 
front, and was so recognized; it was a 
risk, but the risk was slight. American 
troops were frustrated and weary but 
offensive-minded. The enemy couldn't 
attack; he was licked—in time. 


APTURED German documents 

seemed to reflect the stress and strain 
of the enemy. In late November, one 
German the 18th Volks 
grenadier Division went into a ranting 
fury—in an order to his men—about the 
desertion and surrender of six of his 
soldiers: 
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“Traitors from our ranks have deserted 
to the enemy,” he proclaimed. 
These bastards have given away impor- 
tant military secrets . . . Deceitful Jew- 
ish mud slingers taunt you with their 
pamphlets and try to entice you into 
becoming bastards also. Let them spew 
their poison! We stand watch over 
Germany's frontier. Death and destruc 
tion to all enemies who tread on Ger 
man soil. As for the contemptible traitors 
who have forgotten their honor, rest 
assured the division will see to it that 
they never see home and loved ones 
again. Their families will have to atone 
for their treason. The destiny of a peo 
ple has never depended on traitors and 
bastards. The true German soldier was 
and is the best in the world. Unwaver 
ing behind him is the Fatherland. 

“And at the end is our Victory. Long 
Live Germany! Heil der Fuhrer!” 

This was a clear note of frenetic des 
peration, of a nation at bay. And our 
intelligence had reported that “stomach 
battalions” (men, with stomach ulcers 
and other ills, combed from hospitals and 


rear areas), prison outfits, the aged and 
unfit, as well as the new Volksgrenadier 
divisions, were facing us in line. 

Yet we weighed too lightly the fa- 
naticism of the Nazis. 

And we reckoned without Hitler and 
the remarkable capacity of the disci- 
oe Germans for reorganization and 
ast-ditch effort. 


Victory through Surprise 


HE Bulge offensive was a logical out- 

growth of the Teutonic mind. The 
German is never defensive-minded, least 
of all under Hitler. He had much to 
gain—little to lose—by a surprise blow. 
Clausewitz had written that “he who is 
hard pressed will regard the greatest 
daring as the greatest wisdom.” The of- 
fensive was in character—the German 
character and Hitler's character; perhaps 
the only anachronistic element was that 
Hitler who had, in the past, shown a 
grasp of political, as well as military, 
strategy, chose to deliver the offensive 
against the Western Allies instead of 


The German plan for the winter counteroffensive 
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against the Russians. Hitler had con- 
sidered an offensive in the East but had 
rejected it; the order announcing the 
impending blow in the Ardennes, issued 
on 6 November to the Chiefs of Staff of 
the Seventh German Army, the Sixth 
Panzer Army and the Fifth Panzer Army 
by headquarters of Army Group B, 
stated that the forces then earmarked 
for the operation—twelve Panzer and 
Panzergrenadier divisions, two airborne 
divisions and twenty Volksgrenadier di- 
visions—“the last that Germany is able 
to collect”—were too small to offer any 
prospect “of a decisive success on the 
vast Eastern Front.” And in the West 
the Allies were on German soil and 
hammering at the gateways to the Reich; 
in the East, in December, 1944 the Rus- 
sians were still on the Vistula, far from 
the heart of the Reich. 

The plans for the German offensive 
were based on surprise, as had been the 
first major German offensive of World 
War II against the French. Hitler and 
the Germans knew the Ardennes was 
weakly held; so they determined to ex- 
ploit our weakness there, by surprise. 
The enemy's cover plans were therefore 
a basic part—indeed, a primary part—of 
the whole operation. Without secrecy 
there could be no surprise; without sur- 
prise there would certainly be failure; 
with surprise there would be—Hitler 
thought (though Von Rundstedt and 
most of the German generals disagreed) 
—a very good chance of success. 

“The most important factor,” the 
coded order of 6 November, issued at 
Army Group B headquarters said, “will 
be first—suRPRISE, and next—sPEED! . . .” 

The German preparations were, there- 
fore, masked by perhaps the greatest 
security measures known to the history 
of war. The first—and most important 
of these measures—was the choice of 
time and place: 

“The success of this operation,” Army 
Group B declared, “will depend funda- 
mentally upon the degree of surprise 
achieved; therefore the time and place 
for this offensive will be such as to com- 
pletely deceive the enemy. Considering 
the situation, the time and the weather, 
the enemy will be least likely to expect 
such an attack shortly before Christmas, 
from the Eifel (the Ardennes) and 
against a front only thinly held by him. 
The objective of the offensive will be 
Antwerp in order to rob the Allies of 
this very important supply point and to 
drive a wedge between the British and 
American forces. After achieving the 
objective we will annihilate the British 
and American forces thus surround- 


ed... 
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There was nothing modest about this 
bold plan and the Germans proceeded 
to mask their preparations with typical 
thoroughness. Until the last moment 
only a few high officers were briefed in 
the great secret. Any civilians of doubt- 
ful heritage were evacuated from the 
front-line areas, and commanders of 
units earmarked for the attack issued 
strict orders to their men—violations 
punishable by death—against fraterniza- 
tion with German civilians in the area. 
Armies, corps and divisions changed 
code names (the Seventh Army, pro- 
phetically enough, to “Winter Storm”). 
The Sixth Army, the ace-in-the-hole, for 
which all Allied units had been watch- 
ing, was openly sited in the periphery 
around Cologne to simulate its readiness 
to defend against an Allied breakthrough 
across the Roer. 

(After the war when General Sepp 
Dietrich, commanding the Sixth Panzer 
Army, was interrogated, he declared that 
his army remained around Cologne, 
astride the Rhine, until definite orders 
for the offensive were received by him on 
12 December. Until two or three days 
before the offensive, the Sixth Panzer 
Army did not commence to move into 
attack position—a move shielded by ut- 
most secrecy, and Dietrich himself did 
not know definitely the Ardennes offen- 
sive was ordered, or the date when it was 
to commence, until four days before 
jump-off. )" 

The organization of the Fifth Panzer 
Army was masked by keeping many of 
its divisions engaged in active operations 
at the front until mid-November. Corps 
and army boundaries were shifted grad- 
ually and imperceptibly. Units brought 
from the east or elsewhere or newly or- 
ganized were concealed under new 
names. Von Manteuffel’s Fifth Panzer 
Army was called, for instance, Panzer- 
gruppe Manteuftel. Radio deception for 
some units was practiced extensively, 
and the Sixth Panzer Army—the key 
unit upon which the success of the of- 
fensive depended—observed complete 
radio silence for at least three weeks be- 
fore the start of the operation. Small 
elements of divisions were left in line 
to permit continued identification by the 
Allies, long after the bulk of the divi- 
sions had been removed. (The 2d SS 
Panzer Division and the 12th SS Panzer 


‘This ex post facto testimony must be sup 
plemented by somewhat contradictory facts 
X-Day was first set by the Germans for 12 
December, and was postponed because the de- 
sired period of bad weather was not predicted. 
On 11-12 December, the principal command- 
ers of divisions, corps and armies which were 
to participate in the attack, were harangued by 
Hitler at the headquarters of “High Command 
West" at Ziegenberg. 
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VON RUNDSTEDT 
German Forces, West 


MODEL 
Army Group B 





Division were among the units that used 
this deception.) Revealing movements 
were prohibited by halting all motor 
movement within five kilometers of the 
Ardennes front. Infantry divisions, ear- 
marked for the assault, did not move into 
assembly areas until a few days before 
the attack; during the moves to the as 
sembly area—all at night-—unit emblems 
and veliicular markings were covered, 
and in night movements light bulbs in 
vehicles were removed. Along much of 
the First U.S. Army front, including 
the quiet VIII Corps sector, deceptive 
use was made of sound trucks. Sound 
of tracked vehicles was simulated by 
loud speaker each night for a month be- 


THE ENEMY COMMANDERS 


VON MANTEUFFEL 
Fifth Panzer Army 





DIETRICH 
Sixth Panzer Army 


fore the offensive, so that when the 
actual concentrations started, a few 
nights before the jump-off, the actual 
noise of tanks and half-tracks was like 
the boy crying, “Wolf, wolf!” 


Signs and Portents 


ESPITE all these precautions, there 

were signs. The Germans could not 
possibly keep secret, for instance, the ex 
istence of the Sixth Panzer Army, which 
they had started to form early in the 
fall. The Allies had long known of its 
existence and intelligence reports for 
weeks before the offensive had empha 
sized it and had discussed its potential. 
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The risk in the Ardennes was known, 
( ‘olone! 
Wilbur E. Showalter demonstrated in 
Military Review (May 1952, “What is 
Calculated Risk?’), 
lated as carefully as it might have been. 
[he Germans, like the Americans, had 
used the Ardennes front to “break in” 
new divisions and to rest weary ones 
The Allies knew that German strength 
in the sector had been beefed up from 
three to more than six divisions before 
the offensive. 


faced and discussed, but as 


it was not caleu 


“The Ardennes was considered a dan 
ger spot by General Eisenhower and 


General Bradley, but not the only one, 
inasmuch as the Alsace sector was also 
critical,” wrote Colonel James O. Curtis, 
Jr., who in December 1944 was Deputy 
to the Chief of the Operational Intelli 
gence Subdivision at sHaeF and Intel 
ligence member of the suaer Planning 
Staff, in a letter to this writer of 28 June 
1946. . in fact from our point of 
view, the Alsace sector was a much more 
dangerous one, everything considered, 
than the Ardennes, for you can imagine 
what would have been the effect of a 
German slice through and seizure of 
Metz upon the French and our own 


Fast Allied reaction upset the German timetable 
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6th Army Group. The fact that the 
Germans, in desperation, might employ 
their last remaining strategic reserves 
in a gamble to achieve some tactical or 
strategic advantage was also, | believe, 
fully appreciated both by General Eisen 
hower and by General Bradley in a con 
ference at sHAEF which took place long 
before December 16th” (the start of the 
German offensive ). 

Brigadier General Edwin L. Sibert, 
then G2 of the 12th Army Group (let 
ter of 2 January, 1947), recalls that 
“perhaps two and one-half weeks prior 
to 16 December, I called General Brad- 
ley’s attention to the German capability 
of an attack in the Ardennes. After my 
return from a visit to the Sixth Group, 
I noted for General Bradley, in connec- 
tion with the above capability, that two 
German assault corps had been with- 
drawn from the line. However, I want 
to emphasize that I only noted the Ger- 
man capability of an attack through the 
lightly held Ardennes and at no time 
did I specifically state that this capabil- 
ity would be—to use our own peculiar 
intelligence language—‘implemented.’” 

“It is also significant [Colonel Curtis 
notes], that General Patton had appre- 
ciated the danger of a German counter- 
offensive in the Ardennes, as well as one 
through Alsace, and had made tentative 
plans for the Third U.S. Army in the 
event of such a contingency.” 

“. . « we always considered a German 
attack here [in the Ardennes] a capabil- 
ity,” wrote (29 May 1946) General W. 
H. Simpson, then commander of the 
Ninth U.S. Army. “This was raised in 
priority by us on 5 December, when, on 
my return from a conference with Gen- 
eral Bradley at Luxembourg, I stopped 
off to have a short visit with General 
Troy Middleton [VIII Corps command- 
er| at Bastogne. He told me then of his 
great concern about the German forces 
on his front. It was his feeling, and I 
might say that he felt very strongly on 
the matter, that whereas previously the 
Germans had been unloading troops in 
the rear area, bringing some up to the 
front line and then moving them to 
other sectors, he felt that now they were 
trying to keep the same picture as far as 
we were concerned, but were actually 
building up a large force in the rear 
dreas. He further stated he had made 
known his concern to First Army head- 
quarters. . . .” 

Although this well-nigh universal per- 
spicacity as quoted was recorded after 
the event, the diaries and intelligence 
documents and independent recollec- 
tions of numerous participants (many of 
them consulted by this writer) agree 
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that the existence of the Sixth Panzer 
Army and the weakness of the Ardennes 
sector were factors that were mentioned 
at many staff presentations in the days 
and weeks the German 
began. 

There were—despite the German se- 
crecy—far more specific signs, and these 
became particularly noticeable after 1 
December. 

On 20 November a German general 
was captured by the French on the 
Seventh Army front. He confirmed, 
when interrogated, the existence of the 
uncommitted Sixth Panzer Army, com- 
manded by SS General Sepp Dietrich, 
and declared that this army was to be 
“used for a single large-scale counter- 
attack on the Western Front scheduled 
for the end of December.” 


before drive 


In early December, a copy of a letter 
signed by “Wissman, Chief of Staff” of 
the German LXXXVI Corps was cap- 
tured, which declared that “the Fihrer 
had ordered the formation of a special 
unit of a strength of about two battal- 
ions for employment of reconnaissance 
and special tasks on the Western Front.” 
The battalions, the letter stated, were to 
be drawn from volunteers who knew 
English and the “American dialect,” and 
“captured U.S. clothing, equipment, 
weapons and vehicles” were to be col- 
lected and utilized by this special unit. 
Otto Skorzeny was known to have estab- 
lished a special school near Friedenthal 
for these men. 

Prisoners of war alse began to speak 
of shifts of army boundaric ind 
hifteenth 


south 
east (specifically cs of tl 
Army and Fitth Patent south 
ward were reported . and two Panzer 
divisions—the 2d and | 16th—disappeared 
from the line. The 2d was subsequently 


VImy 


reported (among other places) near 
Wittlich behind the Ardennes front. 

Troop and train movements into areas 
opposite the U.S. VIII Corps front were 
noted; “a conservative estimate [12 De- 
cember, Daily Periodic Report, First U.S. 
Army, G2] would place at least two 
Volksgrenadier and one Panzergrenadier 
divisions in the enemy's rear area oppo 
site VIII U.S. Corps.” 

V-1 fire on Liége and Antwerp vir- 
tually stopped in the first two weeks of 
September. 

On 13 POWs 
spoke of three divisional shifts, and on 
14 December and 15 December, VIII 
Corps reported statements of a German 
woman “believed reliable” who had seen 


December various 


considerable movement of equipment 
including pontons and bridging material 
“behind the German lines” (near Bit 
burg, opposite VIII Corps front) and 
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Allied and German motor vebicles put out of action by 
weather and fire during the fighting northeast of Bastogne 


noted “an abrupt change of routine of 
enemy personnel opposite the U.S. 9th 
Armored Division [which] suggests that 
new troops may have arrived in that 
area.” 

Visual air reconnaissance, although 
periodically hampered by weather, flew 
a total of forty-eight missions along the 
U.S. First Army front in the first fifteen 
days of December. Five daily missions 
were planned for each corps front, but 
along the VIII Corps front in the Ar 
dennes, only eight missions were flown 
during the period 1-15 December (both 
inclusive). Both road and rail move 
ments were intermittently detected 
(when weather permitted), all along the 
front—most of it to the north in the V 
and VII Corps areas. “Considerable 
activity” was noted in the Trier area 
(northwest of Luxembourg, opposite the 
VIII Corps front) on 14 December. 

Photo reconnaissance missions 
picked up enemy activity of many kinds 
~—some of it back of the VIII Corps 
front—including gun emplacements, 
troop concentrations, rail and road move 
ments. 

Night reconnaissance yielded little in 
formation, however, due in part to 4 
major shortage of aircraft. 

In a study of enemy armored reserves, 
by the “Target Subsection” of G2 First 
Army (dated 8 December), Bitburg and 
other towns, railheads and rail junctions 
behind the VIII Corps front, as well 
as numerous towns behind V and VII 
Corps fronts were listed as profitable tar 
gets—troop concentration areas or rail 
heads. 


also 


And about 11 December one of many 


warnings was sent out by teletype from 
the headquarters of the U. S. Ninth 
Air Force to the IX Tactical Air Com 
mand and lower units that the Luft 
wafte had built up sufhicient strength op 
posite the U. S. First Army front to make 
air penetrations of about sixty miles 
above our front lines, and that these 
penetrations were likely to be attempted 
during the nexi two weeks. 

Perhaps most important of the “straws 
in the wind” was the interception and 
decoding of a German message (by the 
12th Army Group G2) about two weeks 
before the attac k, which ordered cer 
tain Luftwaffe units to reconnoiter the 
Meuse River bridges. 

And in England, agents in German 
POW camps reported that 16 December 
had been set as the date for a mass break, 
Robert E. Merriam wrote in Dark De 
cember. 


Failure of Perspective 


ESPITE all these signs the intelligence 

reports of the period failed to evaluate 
the gathering storm in proper perspec 
tive. 

British Major General Kenneth W. 
D. Strong, Eisenhower's intelligence dep 
uty at SHAEF, stated on 26 November 
in his weekly intelligence summary, that 
“the intentions of the enemy in the 
Aachen sector {north of the Ardennes] 
become quite clear. He is fighting the 
main battle with his infantry formations 
and army Panzer divisions and with 
these, he hopes to blunt our offensive.” 
Like most other G2s, Strong throught 
the Sixth Panzer Army would be used 
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in this sector defensively, or in counter- 
attack when we attempted to cross the 
Roer River. On 3 December, Strong 
recorded that the “longest term problem 
{of the enemy] is to find enough men 
and equipment to stand up to the present 
rate of attrition.” He felt that to date, 
attrition losses had been met “to a large 
extent by feeding the fat from the Ar- 
dennes and from Holland to the battle 
sectors.” 

sHaEFs Weekly Intelligence Sum- 
mary No. 38 of 10 December, the last 
before the German offensive started, 
opened with the sentence: “On the 
Western Front an unstable equilibrium 
is stil] maintained.” The withdrawal of 
infantry divisions from “quiet sectors for 
use in the battle areas” was noted, and 
similar withdrawal of armor “for refit” 
was reported. “The number of nominal 
enemy divisions in the West is increased 
by one to seventy-one. . . . Continuing 
troop movements toward the Eifel { Ar- 
dennes} sector suggest that the 
procession is NOT [Strong's capitals] 
yet ended. Other considerable road 
movements . . . in direction of Holland 
and in direction of First Army sector.” 
Under “enemy capabilities,” the sHaEF 
report noted heavy German losses, de- 
fined the Cologne-Diisseldorf area as the 
“vital sector” for the enemy; noted that 
German morale showed “no signs of 
cracking”; said that so far the battle 
“must have gone better for him [the 
enemy} than he had anticipated, and 
so “we cannot expect anything else but 
continued reenforcement [in the Co- 
logne-Diisseldorf sector, north of the 
Ardennes}, hard and bloody fighting, 
every sort of defense. ... It will be a 
bitter and hard struggle to reach the 
Rhine.” 

There was only a slight note of ap 
prehension; until the Sixth Panzer Army 
is committed, “We cannot really feel 
satished,” Strong declared. 

Field Marshal Montgomery's Oxford 
don, Brigadier “Bill” Williams, G2 for 
the British 21st Army Group, also pro- 
duced in early December a glowingly 
optimistic estimate of German weak 
nesses, which “Monty” liked so well he 
incorporated the main elements in a Top 
Secret order of 16 December (the day 
the German offensive started) dealing 
with future Allied operations. Paragraph 
3 of this order read: 

“The enemy is at present fighting a 
defensive campaign on all fronts; his 
situation is such that he cannot stage 
major offensive operations. Furthermore, 
at all costs he has to prevent the war 
from entering on a mobile phase; he 
has not the transport or the petrol that 
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would be necessary for mobile opera- 
tions, nor could his tanks compete with 
ours in the mobile battle.” 

Paragraph 4 began with these reassur- 
ing words: “The enemy is in a bad 
way... 

The U. S. 12th Army Group’s “Week- 
ly Intelligence Summary No. 18” dated 
12 December, but for the week ending 
9 December, was almost equally definite. 
Brigadier General Sibert, the G2, had 
used the writing skill of a well-known 
author, Ralph Ingersoll, then in uniform 
assigned to 12th Army Group staff, to 
produce this report from the facts pro- 
vided him. It was unfortunate that this 
estimate, which reached the front-line 
divisions just before the Germans struck, 
was unequivocal in its opening sentence: 

“It is now certain that attrition is 
steadily sapping the strength of German 


forces on the Western Front and that 
the crust of defenses is thinner, more 
brittle and more vulnerable than it ap- 
pears on our G2 maps or to the troops 
in the line.” 

The report went on to state that “the 
deathly weakness of the individual in- 
fantry division in the line, plus the in- 
evitability of the enemy failing still 
further in replacement arrears, make it 
certain that before long he will not 
only fail in his current attempt to with- 
draw and rest his tactical reserve but 
he will be forced to commit at least part 
of his Panzer Army to the line. 

“The enemy's primary capabilities con- 
tinue to relate to the employment of 
the Sixth SS Panzer Army but it may 
not be possible for the enemy to have 
complete freedom of choice as to the time 
and place of its employment. The situa- 
tion is becoming similar to that which 
existed at Caen and St. Lo... . If the 
situation deteriorates seriously in the 
South, he will be forced to transfer some 
of the armor quickly to that area. At 
the same time, he must keep a strong 
reserve in the North to deal with a poten- 
tial break-through in that area.” 

The U. S. Third Army G2, Colonel 
Oscar Koch, came closer to the mark. 
He reported that enemy rail movements 
in the early part of December, “indicated 
a definite buildup of enemy troops and 
supplies directly opposite the north flank 
of Third Army, and southern flank of 
First Army.” On 9 December, he thought 
there were some 6/2 enemy divisions in 
the Eifel area, and on 10 December, 
Colonel Koch specified that the enemy 
was able to “maintain a cohesive front” 
without committing the bulk of his in- 
fantry and armored reserves. He declared 
that the “massive armored force” the 
enemy was building up in reserve gave 
him “the definite capability of launching 
a spoiling offensive.” 

Colonel B. A. (“Monk”) Dickson, the 
First Army G2, was even more explicit. 
He was optimistic in his report No. 36 
of 20 November 1944, and theught “the 
enemy's capability of a spoiling attack 
is now lost.” His (the enemy’s) “stra- 
tegic plan appears to be based on coun- 
terattack rather than a planned offensive 
opened on his own initiative.” 

By 8 December however, Dickson dis- 
covered what he felt were strong enough 
concentrations of the enemy in the Eifel 
to warrant bombing. General Hodges 
requested concentrated air attacks and 
Major General Elwood R. Quesada, 
Commanding the Ninth Tactical Air 
Force, endorsed the proposal, but higher 
Army Air Forces echelons thought the 
targets “unremunerative.” (Letter of 
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Dickson to author, 28 May 1952.) 

In the famous Estimate No. 37, dated 
10 December, Dickson changed his tone 
sharply. The signs he had noted in 
late November and early December con- 
vinced him that “it is plain that his {the 
enemy’s} strategy in defense of the Reich 
is based on the exhaustion of our offen- 
sive to be followed by an all-out counter- 
attack with armor, between the Roer 
and the Erft, supported by every weapon 
he can bring to bear... . 

“It is notable that morale among PWs 
freshly captured, both in the Army cage 
and at Communications Zone cage, re- 
cently achieved a new high. ... It is 
apparent that Von Rundstedt, who ob- 
viously is conducting military operations 
without the benefit of intuition, has skill- 
fully defended and husbanded his forces 
and is preparing for his part in the all- 
out application of every weapon at the 
focal point and the correct time to 
achieve defense of the Reich west of 
the Rhine by inflicting as great a defeat 
on the Allies as possible. Indications to 
date point to the location of this focal 
point as being between Roermond and 
Schleiden [north of the VIII Corps 
ee 

Under “Enemy Capabilities,” Dickson 
listed: 

“C1) The enemy is capable of con- 
tinuing his defense of the line of the 
Roer north of Duren, his present front 
line west of the Roer covering the dams, 
and thence south along the West Wall. 

(2) The enemy is capable of a con- 
centrated counterattack with air, armor, 
infantry and secret weapons at a selected 
focal point at a time of his own choosing. 

(3) The enemy is capable of defend- 
ing on the line of the Erft and subse- 
quently retiring behind the Rhine. 

(4) The enemy is capable of collapse 
or surrender.” 

Dickson thought that capability No. 
1 was “current,” and that the exercise 
of No. 2 “is to be expected when our 
major ground forces have crossed the 
Roer River, and if the dams are not con- 
trolled by us, maximum use will be made 
by the enemy of flooding of the Roer 
in conjunction with his counterattack.” 
But Dickson concluded the famous Esti- 
mate No. 37 with a prophetic statement: 

“The continual building up of forces 
to the west of the Rhine points consis- 
tently to his staking all of the counterof- 
fensive as stated in capability 2.” 

This estimate, widely distributed, 
alarmed some; in England, Lieutenant 
General Matthew B. Ridgway, com- 
manding XVIII Corps, read it and used 
it as a warning against overconfidence 
in a Christmas message he was preparing 
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for his troops; in Belgium, the 9th Ar- 
mored Division—one of the divisions in 
the Ardennes sector—was alarmed, but 
was subsequently somewhat reassured 
by the 12th Army Group estimate which 
arrived later. 

In his last report before the storm 
struck, a “periodic” dated 16 December, 
Dickson reported recent information 
compiled before that date, and stated: 

“Reenforcements for the West Wall 
between Duren and Trier {VIII Corps 
front} continue to arrive. ... Although 
the enemy is resorting to his attack 
propaganda to bolster the morale of the 
troops, it is possible that a limited scale 
offensive will be launched for the pur- 
pose of achieving a Christmas moral 
‘Victory’ for civilian consumption. 

“Many PW’s now speak of the com- 
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ing attack between the 17th and 25th 
of December, while others relate pro- 
mises of the ‘recapture of Aachen as a 
Christmas present for the Fuehrer.’” 
By the time this warning had been 
distributed, the enemy had struck. 


Tactical Surprise 
W! IAT happened is history. The Ger- 


mans achieved almost complete tacti- 
cal surprise. The strength, drive and 
ferocity of their offensive came, especial- 
ly, as a stunning blow; and the time 
and place of their assault also surprised 
us. Surprise was, in fact, the decisive 
factor in the enemy’s early successes. 
And those successes were major, even 
though, in retrospect, the Battle of the 
Bulge comprised victory as well as de- 
feat for American arms. 

A reeling enemy suddenly regained 
his strength and dealt a blow to the 
Allied morale and the Allied war plans 
that no historian can minimize. Ameri- 
can losses were severe; two divisions were 
almost broken, others severely mauled, 
the Third Army alone lost 20,000 battle 
casualties and 13,778 frostbite and non- 
battle casualties in the last two weeks 
of December; the total toll of the Bulge 
was more than 76,000 American casual- 
ties. The enemy missed by 500 yards 
a 3,300,000 gallon gas dump. He cap- 
tured at least 68,000 gallons of gasoline 
(a drop in the bucket in modern war, 
not nearly as much as he had hoped and 
nowhere near enough to keep his Pan- 
zers moving), 1,284 machine guns, 542 
mortars, 1,344 trucks, and 237 tanks. 
Tons of ammunition and huge dumps 
were destroyed to prevent capture. 

On New Year's Day, long after the 
German effort had reached its high-water 
mark and had begun to recede in blood 
and wreckage, the Luftwaffe dealt a 
savage surprise blow (Volume III of The 
Army Air Forces in World War II calls 
this attack “stunning” and an “ugly sur- 
prise”) with 700 planes against Allied 
airfields in the Netherlands and Bel- 
gium, a raid which cost the Allies 156 
planes. 

The whole front was thrown awry and 
on 12 January when the Red Army 
jumped off from the Vistula, the Allies 
in the West were still painfully reducing 
the Bulge; the German cffensive had 
averted simultaneous attacks upon the 
German citadel from east and west. 

But these initial successes were at 
tained at an eventual terrible cost to 
the Germans. By the middle of January 
the enemy had lost in the Bulge an 
estimated 120,000 casualties and much 
matériel impossible to replace. Yet the 
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Nazis, despite their initial deep penetra 
tions, did not even reach their minimum 
objective: the crossings of the Meuse. 
And Antwerp, the basic goal, was far 
beyond their grasp. The bitter defense 
of its borders and its desperate gamble 
in the Ardennes, weakened fatally the 
Nazis’ subsequent defense of the line 
of the Rhine. 


EVERTHELESS, the facts were clear. 

The enemy had committed to battle 
in the Ardennes on 16 December some 
seventeen divisions, with fourteen more 
divisions in reserve which were subse- 
quently committed before 4 January. A 
total of some 240,000 to 300,000 men 
had been moved into position to strike 
against the weakest link in the long 
Allied line from Switzerland to the sea, 
and our maximum pre-attack estimate of 
enemy strength in the Ardennes area 
had been 6% divisions! Scores of thou 
sands of men had been shifted into the 
area without our heeding it. Moreover, 
hundred of fighters—the exact number 
is unknown—some estimates are as high 
as 1,500, others much lower—moved from 
bases in Central Germany to fields in 
Western Germany to support the ground 
offensive, again with little warning of 
the shift. 

Field Marshal Keitel and Colonel Gen 
eral Jodl later said with absolute cor 
rectness |Robert E. Merriam, Dark De 
cember, Ziff-Davis Publishing Co.] that 
the Battle of the Bulge was “fundamen 
tally one of surprise, and to this extent 
we believe it was a complete success.” 


Diagnosis or Autopsy 


NY appraisal of what went wrong 

with our Intelligence prior to the 
Battle of the Bulge has to start with a 
state of mind. The American Army is at 
tack-minded. This is at once its strength 
and its weakness. We paid lip service 
before World War II to the defensive 
at our military schools, but our think 
ing was geared to the attack, and, as 
the Germans learned, an offensive psy 
chology—overdone—can pave the way to 
G2 mistakes. 

Captain William J. Fox, who was with 
the V Corps at the time of the Bulge 
battle, has depicted this state of mind: 

“The whole air of the First Army 
zone was one of slightly angry baffle 
ment, for we had been trying since early 
November to crack through to the Co- 
logne Plain and reach the Rhine. The 
psychology still was one of attack, how 
ever, and no one seemed seriously to 
consider that the Germans had a Sunday 
punch left. The mental approach from 
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the lowliest man in the front line to the 
highest brass on the staffs was one of 
attack. . . . None of us found any evi- 
dence among our troops or commanders 
of awareness that a possible large-scale 
German counter-attack might be in the 
wind.” 

Coupled with this attack psychology 
was a slightly angry bafflement and 
frustration at continued German resist- 
ance and at prolongation of the war 
into winter. There was some resignation, 
and—as always—an attempt wherever 
conditions permitted to make the best of 
any small luxuries the field allowed. This 
was true on the VIII Corps front, where 
the badly battered 28th and 4th Infantry 
divisions—both veterans of Hiirtgen For- 
est—were trying to catch their breath, 
and where the 106th, new to war, was 


shakily fitting into combat condition. 

It was true, too, of First Army head- 
quarters at Spa, Belgium. 

“Uniil then,” a staff officer of that 
time wrote (3 October 1946), “we had 
been in the field in tents. I mention 
this because there is no doubt that once 
we moved into buildings we began to 
feel more civilized, and on the whole I 
don’t think the headquarters was on its 
toes as much as it had been when the 
men were out in the swamps or fields. 
Spa, an almost untouched city, is one 
of the great European resorts, and the 
buildings into which we moved offered 
many luxuries. The brains of the head- 
quarters—the Commanding General, the 
Chief of Staff, and the G2 and G3 sec- 
tions, as well as a few others—were sta- 
tioned in the Hotel Britannique, five 
minutes off the main square of Spa .. . 
[a hotel which] had served in 1918 as 
the Imperial German Headquarters . . .” 

These psychological influences could 
not help but affect intelligence officers, 
British as well as American. 

“We were fooled because we were 
overconfident,” Robert E. Merriam wrote 
in Dark December, “and certain that we 
had the Germans on the run. _Intelli- 
gence officers, who were supposed to be 
born pessimists, were vying with each 
other for the honor of devastating the 
German war machine with words.” 

The “attack psychology” and the doc- 
trine of the offensive also had another 
effect in the American Army; it re- 
sulted, almost universally, in the down- 
grading of G2. In theory, sometimes in 
rank, but rarely in fact, were the G2s 
and G3s co-equal and supplementary 
partners. 

There was then, and there still is to- 
day a tendency on the part of most com- 
manding generals to lean more heavily 
on G3 than on G2; the perfect staff 
blend is rarely found. 

General Bradley used to say that “My 
2 tells me what I should do; my 4 tells 
me what I can do, and I tell my 3 what 
I want done.” The then 12th Army 
Group commander made his decisions 
after a careful briefing from his G2 and 
a subsequent long study of a terrain map. 
But this was not universal practice; too 
often, the dash and aggressiveness of 
American commanders could be reflected 
in Farragut’s: “Damn the torpedoes; full 
speed ahead!” 

This is indeed admirable courage but 
it is not recommended for application to 
all battle situations. A proper apprecia- 
tion of the enemy is the key to success 
in war; the German and Japanese armies 
possessed the aggressive spirit to as high 
a degree as any armed services on earth, 
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yet their estimate of the enemy who 
defeated them verged on the contemptu- 
ous. 

In the First Army headquarters at the 
time of the Battle of the Bulge, that 
happy melding between G2 and G3 
which is the key to success in battle did 
not exist. Colonel Dickson, the G2, was 
outranked by the G3, who was promoted 
during the earlier part of the continental 
fighting. At the time of the Bulge, 
Dickson was very much opposed to the 
Hiirtgen Forest battle, and the dichot- 
omy that existed between him and G3 
was more marked than normal because 
of the existence at the Spa headquarters 
of two separate staff messes, with Dick- 
son, a colonel, assigned to one, and with 
the chief of Staff, G3 and G4 and other 
general officers in charge of staff sec- 
tions, in another. 

This down-grading of intelligence, 
about which General Eisenhower and 
so many other American officers then 
commented, was compounded at the time 
of the Battle of the Bulge by personality 
differences. Nearly all official histories 
of war—our own included—treat these 
human conflicts lightly, if indeed at all, 
but men—not machines—make war and 
the interplay of personalities, inescapa 
ble in all human endeavors, has often 
changed the course of campaigns. 

Personalities had no such far-reaching 
influence in the Bulge Battle but these 
human likes and dislikes had some im- 
portance. 

“Within the First Army headquarters,” 
a staff officer then assigned wrote, “per- 
sonalities played a big role.” 

The differences between G2 and G3 
in this headquarters and to a lesser ex- 
tent between G2 and the Chief of Staff 
were in part due to personality clashes; 
the three men were utterly different in 
methods, temperament and outlook. At 
the daily conferences it seemed to some 
of Dickson's officers that his intelli- 
gence estimates, sometimes enlivened by 
the peculiar slang of the trade (Dickson 
called prisoners “customers”), were not 
always taken too seriously. 

There was also what might be de- 
scribed as a “coolness” between G2, 
First Army—Colonel Dickson—and G2, 
Twelfth Army Group—Brigadier Gen- 
eral Sibert. Again rank intruded; Dick- 
son, the veteran of First Army action, 
who had served in North Africa and 
Sicily, and had landed in Normandy, 
was still a colonel, and was still G2 of 
First Army, though his chief, General 
Bradley, had “fleeted up” to command 
the 12th Army Group. Both Dickson 
and Sibert came from old Army fami- 
lies; their fathers had known each other 
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in Panama years before; Dickson, a 
West Pointer, had left the Army to re 
turn to service in World War II; Sibert, 
a year ahead of Dickson, had stayed in. 
The difference in rank and position, 
plus the entirely different personalities 
of the two men, had an effect upon their 
relationships, which were always correct 
and never hostile—but certainly not cor 
dial. 

This feeling was never expressed 
openly by either man; in correspondence 
and interviews with this author, both 
have discounted it; but their staffs felt, 
and expressed it. The OSS operatives, 
for instance, who worked out of 12th 
Army Group headquarters, had a picture 
of Hitler at their CP, and under it it 
bore the totally unfair legend: 

“He fools some of the people some of 
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the time but he fools Dickson all of the 
time.” 

This almost sophomoric display did 
not stem, however, entirely from the 
First Army-12th Army Group frictions, 
but in the case of the OSS, it resulted in 
part because Dickson with General 
Bradley's support had strictly limited 
OSS operations in the First Army area. 

The friction seems to have been wors 
ened somewhat by the lack of a sense of 
humor of an OSS officer at the 12th 
Army Group. Someone at First Army 
wrote a humorous parody of a PW 
report, alleging to represent the results of 
an interrogation of “Hitler's latrine or 
derly.” The one OSS officer then per 
mitted to head a section (counter-espio 
nage and anti-subversion) in the First 
Army took this parody to his superior 
at 12th Army Group “for a laugh.” Un 
fortunately, the paper was taken seri 
ously; First Army was ordered officially 
to fly the prisoner to sHAEF and when 
the explanation that it was all in fun 
was made, there seems to have been 
considerable embarrassment among the 
12th Army Group OSS personnel. 

There were also lesser frictions—due 
in part to personalities, in part to indi 
vidual intrepretations of natural interests 
at sHAEF itself. And General Strong, 
the British G2 at sHazr, and one of his 
deputies found themselves at odds on 
occasions with the British Oxford don 
—Brigadier Williams, who was Field 
Marshal Montgomery’s able intelligence 
officer. 

These personality frictions were com- 
plicated by differing American and Brit- 
ish intelligence concepts. General Strong, 
for instance, seemed to feel, in accord- 
ance with British practice, that he occu- 
pied a sort of command position in rela- 
tion to the G2s of the army groups and 
field armies, and he actually undertook 
to take both Brigadier Williams—a Brit 
isher, who understood this concept—and 
Colonel Dickson, an American, who did 
not—to task for what he, Strong, felt 
were mistakes in their order of battle 
estimates. 

Among American G2s there was rela- 
tively little coordination, no real “meet 
ing of the minds” and only intermittent 
attempts to reconcile differing estimates. 
There was no such “command concept” 
as that which motivated General Strong. 
There was a strong feeling that G2 
estimates should be made readable and 
“lively”; many of them were embellished 
with quotations and historical analogies, 
but some paid too much attention to 
this literary surface dressing and not 
enough to the solid subsoil of fact. 

The lack of direction and coordination 
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was further complicated by the old prob 
lem of “capabilities” or “intentions.” 
The British often undertook to establish 
the enemy’s intentions, with all the risks 
inherent in such prophecy: the U.S. 
listed every possible capability under the 
sun, some of them differing markedly: 
from all-out offensive, to “collapse and 
surrender,” 

Another and more basic failure was 
the inadequacy of collection; we just 
did not get all the facts that were avail- 
able. ‘There was a variety of reasons for 
this. 

In General Sibert’s words “we may 
have put too much reliance on certain 
technical types of intelligence, such as 
signal intelligence . . . and we had too 
little faith in the benefits of aggressive 
and unremitting patrolling by combat 
troops. We had no substitute, either, for 
aerial reconnaissance when the weather 
was bad; and when we came up to the 
Siegfried Line, our agents had great dif 
ficulty in getting through, particularly 
in the winter.” 

Dependence upon “Magic,” or signal 
intercepts, was major, particularly at 
higher echelons; when the Germans 
maintained radio silence, our sources of 
information were about halved. 

The most outstanding failure was in 
aggressive patrolling, the weakness that 
is constantly emphasized in every ma 
neuver and in every recent war in which 
Americans have engaged. This failure 
to probe deep into the enemy’s lines to 
bring back many prisoners and force 
him, by reaction, to reveal his intentions, 
was particularly pronounced on the VIII 
Corps front, where the natural let-down 
of exhausted troops shifted from bloody 
carnage to a “quiet sector” was a factor. 
And at higher headquarters too little 
attention was paid to even the few 
ground patrol reports that were avail 
able. 

The reduced reports of agents behind 
the enemy's lines, in part due to tighter 
German security measures, also reflected 
a lack of adequate coordination between 
the Office of Strategic Services, an out 
fit for which too many of the combat 
units had little use, and the Army. There 
was also a misuse of the intelligence 
sources available to a field army. 

The limited success of air reconnais 
sance was in part due to the atrocious 
weather, but the night air effort was also 
handicapped by shortages of adequate 
aircraft.- Moreover, the value of visual 
reconnaissance, as distinct from aerial 
photography, could not be measured by 
the numbers of missions flown or the 
reports made (many of which were 
erroneous), for the pilots and observers 
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were largely untrained in identification 
of ground targets. Martin M. Philips- 
born, then a Major and $2 of Combat 
Command B of the 5th Armored Divi- 
sion, in a “Summary of Intelligence Op- 
erations’ from July 1944 to May 1945 
(27 May 1945), commented on “the ab 
solute and complete failure of aerial 
reconnaissance.” Increased “tank and 
vehicular recognition courses for the air 
force” were indicated. 

The ground-air organizational liaison 
also left something to be desired. The 
official history—The Army Air Forces 
in World War II (Volume III, page 68) 

comments that “the air force was re- 
sponsible for the initial screening of the 
results of its own reconnaissance. Per- 
haps the chief fault was one of organi- 
zation, for there seems to have been a 


twilight zone between air and ground 
headquarters in which the responsibility 
had not been sufficiently pinned down.” 

There was, finally, a failure in evalua- 
tion. For no one predicted accurately 
the German offensive. Colonel Dick- 
son, G2 of the army most involved, was 
closest; his estimates just prior to the 
attack, warned clearly of the danger of 
a heavy German blow. But he was 
wrong as to place; the German security 
measures were successful in that they 
made us believe the attack, when it 
came, would be toward the Aachen 
area—north of the Bulge. And he was 
somewhat inexact as to time; Dickson 
expected the “counterattack” or “coun- 
teroffensive” Cas he variously called it) 
when we had crossed the Roer or con- 
trolled its dams. Neither Dickson nor 
anyone else correctly assessed the power 
of the enemy drive. Moreover, Dick- 
son’s definite note of warning was dif- 
fused, as were the estimates of all other 
G2s, by inclusion of numerous “capa- 
bilities.” We hedged against all bets. 

Correct evaluation might have recti- 
fied weaknesses in organization, differ- 
ences in concept, personality frictions, 
and inadequate collection. But it did 
not do so. As Colonel Showalter demon- 
strated in the Military Review, “aggres- 
sive patrolling increased [on the part of 
the Germans], high-caliber units were 
reported in the front line, river-crossing 
equipment was located in the forward 
areas, troops were recalled from the 
rear, and a large build-up, including 
armored divisions, was reported in what 
previously had been a quiet sector. In 
spite of these telltale signs, intelligence 
estimates were not materially revised. 
[Colonel Dickson’s particularly—and to 
a certain extent, the report of Colonel 
Koch—were exceptions] . . . intelligence 
did not measure up to the trust of its 
commanders. . . .” 

The failures in evaluation were, in 
one sense, a composite of all the weak- 
nesses previously noticed, plus other 
factors. 

There was far too much of a scratch- 
my-back-I’ll-scratch-yours ‘attitude among 
various G2s. Each echelon was eager to 
pad out and expand its factual output. 
Bits of information, often reported specu- 
latively, would be picked up by higher 
G2s, and would appear and reappear in 
echelon estimates, often with the quali 
fying factors omitted, until they came 
to be accepted as facts, instead of possi- 
bilities. 

Higher echelon G2s, privy to a flow 
of information from “Magic,” British 
Intelligence, OSS, and others, often in- 
corporated so much in their reports that 
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front-line combat units received a pleth- 
ora of data, much of it of little use to 
them; the lower-level G2 had great dif- 
ficulty in separating the chaff from the 
wheat. 

The deficiencies of much of this 
“high level stuff’—which gave for in- 
stanee the strategic situation on the 
Russian front, and described the psy- 
cholegy of the Rhinelanders—is best 
illustrated in the official words of Major 
Philipsborn (Summary of Intelligence, 
27 May 1945): 

“While it is perhaps an exaggeration, 
nevertheless there is a certain amount of 
truth in the statement that while we 
knew to a nicety where bridges, fords 
and brothels were located in towns all 
around us, we rarely, if ever . . . knew 
where the enemy’s anti-tank gun was 
sited.” 


Conclusions to a Case History 


UCH, then, was the case history of 
intelligence in the Battle of the 
Bulge. 

History, many say, is simply Monday- 
morning quarterbacking. But the intel- 
ligence lessons of the Battle of the Bulge 
are still pertinent today, in an era when 
accurate intelligence may mean the dif- 
ference between national life and death. 

The lessons of the Bulge are clear: 

(1) Maintenance at all levels of an 
objective frame of mind; the “attack psy- 
chology”, overdone, can lead to disaster. 

(2) Maintenance of G2 officers at all 
levels as heads of staff sections co-equal 
with all other staff sections. A proper 
mating of G2 and G3 is a key to victory; 
they must work as one; there can be no 
downgrading of intelligence. 

(3) Elimination of staff and person- 
ality frictions at all levels is the respon- 
sibility of command. 

(4) Improved coordination between 
differing echelon G2s; a modified ver- 
sion of the British command system 
might be tested. Reports sent to lower 
commands must be carefully sifted to 
eliminate unnecessary detail. 

(5) Modification of our estimates to 
something perhaps halfway between the 
British emphasis upon enemy “inten- 
tions” and our own tendency to list 
enemy “capabilities” as a means of hedg- 
ing all bets; 

(6) Aggressive patrolling at all times 
and at all parts of the front; 

(7) Better training of air reconnais- 
sance units and improvement of night 
reconnaissance techniques; 

(8) Full utilization of all available 
collection sources; 

(9) Careful selection of intelligence 
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officers for their: analytical ability and 
aptitude in the collation of facts and 
their synthesis; knowledge of the enemy; 
judgment and ability to work in harness; 

(10) Establishment of career intel- 
ligence officers and the training of spe- 
cialists, particularly in the field of eval- 
uation. 

That these lessons are still applicable 
today—eight years after one of the great- 
est battles in which Americans have ever 
fought—is attested by the report of an 
operational analysis study, which held 
that the collection, evaluation and dis- 
tribution of battlefield intelligence by 


both the Army and Air Forces were 
entirely inadequate. 

The aggressive spirit is a priceless 
heritage of the American armed services. 
Without it there can be no triumph in 
war. But its overemphasis—and conse- 
quent neglect of the defensive and of a 
knowledge of your enemy—can lead to 
disaster, particularly in the age in which 
we live, where we face an enemy more 
nearly comparable in strength to our- 
selves than any in our history. 

Today, inscribed in the brain of every 
commander, there should be one slogan: 

“Know your enemy—or die.” 


The high tide of German penetration 
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FRONT and CENTER 


THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 


New Film 

Representatives of 20th Century-Fox 
Corporation have been at The Infantry 
Center to film training activities as part of 
a documentry movie, “Report to the Army” 
—an hour-long Technicolor film covering 
the activities of the whole Army. Produced 
by the Department of the Army it will in- 
clude shots of Army activities at many 
posts and stations in the United States and 
overseas. 





Helicopter Company 

The 506th Transportation Company, 
one of three helicopter units in the Army, 
has been assigned to TIC. It will be used 
in problems and demonstrations of TIS. 

When fully equipped, the helicopter 
company will have 14 Sikorsky H-19 heli- 
copters and two Hiller H-23s. The H-19, 
which is used primarily for troop-carrying 
and evacuation missions, can transport 10 
fully-equipped infantrymen or six litter 
patients. It has a flying speed of approxi- 
mately 100 miles per hour and can stay 
aloft for as long as three and one-half 
hours. 

The H-23 is used primarily for utility 
and observation missions. 

In combat, helicopter companies of this 
type perform short-haul operations in tac- 
tical and logistical support of front-line 
units. 

The 506th Transportation Company has 
23 warrant officer pilots, all recent grad 
uates of the Helicopter School at Fort Sill. 


MI As a Sniper Weapon 

The Combat Development Section of 
TIS is currently testing the effectiveness 
of the M1 rifle as a sniper weapon. Its 
accuracy is being compared with that of 
bolt action rifles to determine: 

(1) Whether the M1 is sufficiently ac 
curate to warrant its continued use as a 
sniper weapon. 

(2) What modifications would improve 
the accuracy of the M1]. 

(3) What ammunition, other than the 
M2 ball, would be most effective for snip 
ing. 


Rifle Marksmanship Course 

The second Instructors’ Rifle Marksman- 
ship course is in session. Four two-week 
courses, designed to standardize and raise 
the level of rifle marksmanship instruction 
throughout the Army, will be held yearly. 
Selected officers and enlisted men from all 
army areas attend the course. 


4.2-Inch Mortar Battalion 

The Infantry School has been given the 
responsibility for instruction related to the 
4.2-inch chemical mortar battalion which 
was recently designated an infantry battal- 
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ion, It is anticipated that the 4.2-inch 
Mortar Battalion Course will be from four 
to six weeks in length and will emphasize 
gunner and FDC training. 


THE ARTILLERY SCHOOL 





Realism in FO Training 


TAS has devised a gunnery problem that 
makes the training of artillery observers 
much more realistic. During a service prac- 
tice period, the students are designated 
forward observers with a front line rifle 
company about to launch an attack. Each 
student is equipped with an M2 compass, 
binoculars, a map of the area and necessary 
communications. The students walk to 
eight different OPs, a total distance of 
about 1% miles. They adjust fire from 
each OP using different equipment. At 
each of three OPs, they are assumed to 
have lost one of the three items of equip- 
ment, and, as a final test, they are required 
to adjust fire without a compass, map, or 
binoculars. 

The “walking OP” approximates com- 
bat observer conditions, giving the student 
a different perspective of the terrain from 
each position and requiring him to adjust 
fire under different conditions. 


Battalion Defense 


The Department of Combined Arms, 
including all the latest changes in the 
T/O&E for a 105mm _ howitzer truck- 
drawn firing battery, has given a new look 
to its demonstration, “Organization and 
Defense of a 105mm Field Artillery Bat- 
talion.” ‘The demonstration shows six 
105mm howitzers dug-in and camouflaged 
with a network of communication trenches 
connecting howitzer positions and the bat- 


tery fire direction center. Barbed wire en- 
closes the battery perimeter. Machine gun 
emplacements, rocket launcher positions, 
and individual foxholes are located for 
final defensive fires. All automatic weap- 
ons are emplaced to insure interlocking 
bands of fire. The proper organization of 
the headquarters battery area, including 
the message center, switchboard, battalion 
aid station, fire direction center, and land- 
ing strip, is also demonstrated. 


Observed Fire Fan 


The Department of Gunnery now issues 
students in Battery Officer and OCS classes 
an OF fan to assist in target location. The 
instrument is simply a fan-shaped protrac- 
tor constructed of transparent material, 
covering a sector of 1600 mils. It is di- 
vided by radial lines each representing 50 
mils. Range arcs are drawn on the face 
of the fan every 50 yards from 1000 to 
4000 yards and at 5000 yards. 


To use the fan, the student places the 
vertex over his map location. He then ori- 
ents the fan on the map location of a 
point of known direction. For example, if 
the azimuth to a known point in the cen- 
ter of his sector is 1300 mils, the student 
places the fan so that the center ray passes 
through the map location of this point. 
With a grease pencil he labels this ray 
1300 and the other rays appropriately. 

Upon the designation of a target on the 
ground, the student measures its azimuth 
with his compass. Then with the fan ori- 
ented (the 1300-mil ray over the known 
point), he will find the target somewhere 
along the ray representing the azimuth to 
the target. By comparing the terrain near 
the target with the map contours along 
this ray, the student normally comes up 
with excellent coordinates for his initial 
round. 


CBR Training 


In keeping with Army emphasis on CBR 
(chemical, biological, radiological warfare) 








New Academic Building at Fort Sill 


This is the architect's conception of the new academic building planned for The Artillery 
Center, Fort Siil, Okla. Construction is expected to begin this year. 
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training, the Department of Combined 
Arms has expanded its conference on bio- 
logical warfare to include the other mem- 
bers of the CBR family. The new three- 
hour conference is designed to give stu- 
dents a basic appreciation of CBR warfare 
and is attended by battery officers and OCS 
classes. 


H-25 Transition Training 


TAS began transition training on the 
H-25 helicopter in January. The H-25, of- 
ficially dubbed the “Army Mule” by Army 
Field Forces, is a medium-size tandem (two 
main rotors) helicopter designed for light 
transport and evacuation of wounded. 


New Training Films 


Field Artillery Radar. The Signal 
Corps Photographic Center, working in 
conjunction with the Department of Ob- 
servation, TAS, has recently completed 
work on a new training film, TF 6-1757, 
Field Artillery Radar. To be released short- 
ly, the film orients artillerymen on the cap- 
abilities and limitations of radar when 
employed with field artillery. It depicts 
the basic siting requirements for a counter- 
mortar or counterbattery radar. In live 
action sequences the film explains the 
techniques by which radar is used to lo- 
cate enemy weapons, to register and adjust 
friendly artillery, and to detect and locate 
moving ground targets such as enemy ve- 
hicles and personnel. The film shows the 
artillery’s newest radar, the AN/MPQ-10. 
Weighing about 3 tons, the set is mounted 
on a 40mm gun carriage and towed by a 
conventional 2%-ton truck. A separate con- 
sole containing the necessary dials and 
controls permits remote operation of the 
equipment. 

Viewing time of the black-and-white 
film is approximately 25 minutes. 

RSOP. Review of TF6-1813, Field Ar- 
tillery RSOP, has recently been completed 
at TAS. In two parts, it is designed to 
familiarize field artillery personnel with 
the actions and duties of key personnel in 
the reconnaissance, selection, and occupa- 
tion of position. It was especially prepared 
for use in units preparing to undergo ad 
vanced tactical training. Part I covers 
RSOP from the rendezvous and Part II 
from the march. In black and white, the 
film lasts approximately one hour. 


ORC Lecture Tour 


Mobile Instructional and Demonstration 
Team No. 4, a group from the Combined 
Arms Department, are visiting ORC 
schools throughout the Fourth Army Area. 

The team instructs reservists “The In- 
fantry-Tank-Artillery Team.” The tour is 
designed to acquaint reservists with current 
doctrine and technique in the training and 
employment of combined arms. Emphasis 
is placed on functions of the various arms, 
communications, control measures, and the 
individual as a member of the team. 
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Infantry School Instructional Material 


The following new instructional material suitable for non-resident as well 
as resident instruction may be ordered from the Book Department, The In- 
fantry School, Fort Benning, Ga., at the prices shown. (The Comaar 
Forces Book Service regrets that it cannot handle orders for these pamphlets. ) 


WEAPONS DEPARTMENT 


Mechanical Training, M1 Rifle: No. 1102. General data: nomencla 
ture, disassembly, assembly and functioning. TF 9-117. “Principles of Opera- 
tion. MI Rifle.” 4 hours. 6¢ 

Marksmanship Practice Firing SMG: No. 1157. Range procedure; 
safety precautions; demonstration firing; practice firing, SMG. 1 hour. 10¢ 

Hand Grenades: No. 1202. Types, characteristics, functioning, positions, 
throwing of explosive grenades; throwing of training hand grenades; grenade 
assault course. 3 hours. 10¢ 

Technique of Rifle Fire: No. 1265. Field target firing. Introduction to 
field targets to include squad control, issuance of orders, distribution of fire, 
teamwork, target control and firing limits. Practical work in field target firing. 
8 hours. 10¢ 

Mechanical Training, Cal .30 MG M1919A6 and M1917Al1: No. 
1302-09. Methods of training, general data; nomenclature; disassembly and 
assembly; head-space adjustment; functioning; stoppages and immediate ac 
tion. 6 hours. 6¢ 

Marksmanship Cal. .30 MG M1919A6: No. 1333. General orienta 
tion; methods of instruction; instruction practice firing, Table II, Course A; 
concurrent training in mechanical training, and measuring and laying off angles. 
8 hours. 6¢ 

Marksmanship, 57mm Rifle: No. 1725. Characteristics of ammunition; 
safety precautions; organization squad and section; sighting and aiming; 
stadia sight; qualification courses, and position. 4 hours. 10¢ 

Marksmanship, 57mm Rifle: No. 1758. 1000-inch subcaliber Course 


“C,” safety precautions, range organization. 4 hours. 10¢ 


TACTICAL DEPARTMENT 


Interior Battalion in Attack: No. 2222. Principles applicable to interior 
units in offensive combat; map exercise illustrating a reinforced interior bat 
talion in attack emphasizing assembly area phase, troop leading, preparations 
for and conduct of the attack. 4 hours, 30¢ 

Coordinated Fire Plan: No. 2409. Coordinated fire plan of a front-line 
battalion to include: the development of long range fires; close defensive fires, 
final protective fires, and fires within the battle position; roles of machine guns, 
8Imm mortars, heavy mortars, and field artillery with emphasis on the em- 
ployment of the fires of these supporting weapons. 2 hours. 5¢ 


COMMUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT 


Communications for an Infantry Regiment in Attack: No. 3665. The 
duties of battalion and regimental communications officers and the principles 
of employing signal communications for these units during the attack, with 
emphasis on the selection of command posts and means of maintaining com- 
munication with adjacent units. 3 hours. 40¢ 


STAFF DEPARTMENT 


Strengths, Records and Reports: No. 6404. Methods and techniques 
of maintaining the journal and work sheets. Purpose and methods of strength 
reporting; sources and use of data. Importance of and methods of casualty re- 
porting. S1 responsibility for records and reports. 3 hours. 30¢ 

Unit Report: No. 6448. Regimental unit report to include time of sub- 
mission, period covered, purposes and uses and preparation of the report by the 
regimental staff. 3 hours. 50¢ 

New Academic Building under Construction. The Artillery School 
has departed from the traditional Spanish in favor of modern architecture in 
the design of its new academic building now under construction. Shown in 
the artist’s drawing above, the two-story, reinforced concrete building will 
resemble an airplane when viewed from above, the “nose” pointing to the 
south. The “wingspan” will approximate 540 feet, the “tail” 274 feet and 
the “fuselage” 300 feet. The giant building will comprise some 190,000 square 
feet of floor space and contain 180 rooms, including 41 offices, 48 classrooms, 
a snack bar, and an auditorium seating 400. 











lrons in the Fire 


General Use Tent 
The QM Department of AFF Board No. 3 


is testing a general purpose tent which might 
make an ideal command post and battalion aid 
station tent. The need for a small portable tent 
which can be pitched or struck in a matter of min- 
utes and loaded into a jeep or jeep trailer with- 
out impairing the operation of the vehicle has 
long been apparent. To meet all the require 
ments for this general purpose tent, it must be 
easily adapted to black-out situations and must 
be of a size which can be easily hidden in routine 
camouflage practice. The QM Corps Textile 
Products Division has worked out many designs 
but none has completely fulfilled the require- 
ment. The latest model, which is undergoing 
comparative tests with the standard 1945 CP 
tent, appears to come close to all requirements. 
It is being tested at the Arctic Test Branch and 
by the Caribbean Command. The goal is a de- 
sign which can be used for: (1) Command Post 
for Battalions and Regiments; (2) Battalion Aid 
Station; (3) Small Unit Storage; (4) Fire Direc 
tion Center; (5) Chaplain’s Consultation Room. 


Portable Periscope 


FO Periscope 
This light, portable periscope was devel- 


oped by The Artillery School to train forward 
observers in the adjustment of close-in fires. 
Simple but effective, it enables the observer in a 
dugout to adjust fire within fifty yards of his 
position. So far only a training instrument, it 
is not yet available for distribution. 
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T-35 Buckaroo Trainer 


New Training Planes 


Two new training planes are in the news this month. USAF has awarded 
a contract to Cessna Aircraft Company for the development of a twin-jet pri- 
mary training aircraft which will be known as the Cessna Model 318. Cessna’s 
proposed model provides for a lightweight, all-metal, single-wing aircraft in- 
corporating two-place, side-by-side seating and powered by two low-thrust, 
centrifugal flow, turbo-jet engines. The aircraft will also be equipped with a 
fully retractable tricycle landing gear. Temco Aircraft Corp. has a contract to 
produce a limited number of the T-35 Bucakroo trainer and ground support 
aircraft. The T-35 is an all-metal trainer powered by a 165 horsepower Frank- 
lin engine. It will be equipped to carry two caliber .30 machine guns with 500 
rounds for each gun, a gun camera, gun sight and ten 2.25-inch rockets com- 
plete with intervalometer fire control system. 


Light Steel 


Steel has long been too costly for use in house or small-buildings con- 
struction, but Penn Metal Co. is now making lightweight steel sections that 
may prove economically feasible for smaller construction jobs. The sections, 
fabricated from strip steel by cold rolling, are designed for custom framing. 
They can be easily cut and welded in any design. Single sections can be spot 
welded back-to-back for heavy loads and long spans. A crisscross pattern gives 
strength and lightness. At present sections are available in standard widths 
of 3%-inch, 4-inch, and 8-inch in 14 and 16 gauge steel. 


New Jet Fighter 

USAF has accepted an advanced design of the Thunderjet—the F-84F 
Thunderstreak, manufactured by Republic Aviation. The swept-wing fighter 
is in the over-600-miles-an-hour elass and is capable of long-range performance. 
It is powered by the new Sapphire power plant, called J-65 by the Air Force, 
which produces 7200 pounds of thrust, making it one of the most powerful jet 
engines in operational service today. 


Republic's F-84F Thunderstreak 
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* BOOK REVIEWS * 


BILLY MITCHELL 


GENERAL BILLY MITCHELL: Champion of Air De- 
fense. By Roger Burlingame. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1952. 192 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $3.00. 


Disagreement concerning General Billy 
Mitchell’s character and influence on 
events will undoubtedly never be settled 
to everyone’s satisfaction. The hero wor- 
shipers claim too much, the detractors are 
too prone to belittle and criticize. Mr. 
Burlingame’s efforts to steer a neutral 
course in this brief and readable biography 
are reasonably successful. He seeks to make 
the controversial general a wholly predicta- 
ble human being by analyzing his character 
and his military achievements that began 
in the Spanish-American War. His ac- 
counts of Mitchell's experiences in the 
Signal Corps and his early flying are sympa- 
thetic and understanding. Mitchell’s per- 
sonal bravery, moral courage, intense en- 
ergy and ability as a flyer made him a 
natural leader in aviation in France in 
World War I. His very enthusiasm for his 
profession, however, antagonized many 
people then and subsequently. As I knew 
Billy Mitchell personally and admired him 
for his many qualities, | always regretted 
that his foresight in anticipating the future 
of air power could not have been tempered 
by diplomacy and tact and by a greater 
discrimination in his claims for air power. 

What I mean is well illustrated by Mr. 
Burlingame who occasionally allows him- 
self to be blinded by the enthusiasms of 
his protagonist. He writes that in 1914 
Mitchell “saw an entirely new kind of 
war which would scrap all the previous 
military thinking through history: would 
nullify fortifications, reduce sea power, set 
a whole new pattern for intelligence, and, 
finally, bring civil populations under fire.” 
There is no question about the final state- 
ment nor is there any debate concerning 
the valuable contribution of aviation to 
intelligence. On the other hand, national 
security is not served by stating that air 
power would scrap all previous military 
thinking. The hard-learned lessons of strat- 
egy still prevail. Again it is an unwar- 
ranted exaggeration to say that air power 
nullifies fortifications. Reading the daily 
newspapers is ample evidence that the field 
fortifications in North Korea are extremely 
invulnerable to air attack. 

Let us consider that statement about sea 
power. If we did not control the seas, the 
amount of flying in Korea would be greatly 
diminished. This tendency on the part of 
General Mitchell and Mr. Burlingame to 
deny the importance of sea power is un- 
fortunate. Although the author refers to 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor in 
one place as the use of a strategic air force, 
elsewhere he points out that the air attack 
came from Japanese flattops. Under these 
circumstances it is somewhat difficult to 
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understand the unwillingness to admit the 
military value of naval aviation and of 
sea power. 

Today there is recognition of the great 
service rendered his country by this ardent 
enemy of the status quo. Mr. Burlingame’s 
life of General Billy Mitchell is a labor of 
love that is generally persuasive and always 
interesting.—BricapieER GENERAL DoNALpD 
ARMSTRONG. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO US 


THE BIG CHANGE. By Frederick Lewis Allen. 
Harper & Brothers. 293 Pages; Appendix; 
Index; $3.50. 


Men in the armed forces should wel- 
come Mr. Allen’s book as something they 
ought to know if they are to perform their 
professional duties with understanding. For 
in the colloquial language of everyday life, 
Mr. Allen contrasts the United States of 
1900 with 1950 and accounts with notable 
success for the present structure of Ameri- 
can society. His book is history but not 
the stuffy chronicle that scholarly historians 
used to write. Mr. Allen reminds us of the 
incredible material advances of the past 
half century, but he is more concerned 
with the less obvious changes in our social, 
economic and governmental institutions 
and in our basic ideas that have gone hand 
in hand with the material improvements 
our people enjoy. His book is a thorough- 
ly enjoyable short cut to a better under- 
standing of the American way of life. 

Military men are increasingly aware of 
the need for broadening their horizons with 
this kind of knowledge. They know they 
cannot be indifferent to the tangible and 
intangible things that are the real founda- 
tion of national power. They deal inti- 
mately with the more than 155 million 
men and women who live in the U. S. 
They depend on the skills of these millions 
and on their morale to provide the big 
battalions for battle or better still, to build 
up an army, navy and air force that will 
lessen the chances of war. They look to 
the farms, forests, factories and all the 
other economic resources and tools of pro- 
duction to furnish food, clothing and weap- 
ons. They realize that the way government, 
industry and labor are organized to work 
together harmoniously and effectively will 
determine the success or failure of their 
efforts. There is great need that they com- 
prehend the civilization in which they 
live and work. 

Mr. Allen delves into the ways of Amer- 
ican industry and labor in 1900 with dev 
astating honesty and plain speaking. The 
old order has many aspects that were as 
antisocial as the Ancien Régime before the 
French revolution. The special rights and 
privileges of corporations, the control ex- 
ercised by the banking fraternity, gave in- 
sufficient consideration to the rights of men 
and to human relations. Labor endured 


long hours and low wages. There was a 
degree of non-interference with industry 
and banking that today is almost unbelieva- 
ble. Laissez faire was the order of the day. 

The comparatively dark picture of social 
and economic conditions in 1900 suggests 
many excellent reasons for the subsequent 
“revolt of the American conscience.” Mass 
production and new inventions and a better 
distribution of wealth made the United 
States a better place to live and work in. 
In spite of the tragic years that followed 
the 1929 crash, the United States ad- 
vanced by evolution instead of revolution. 
Mr. Allen’s summary of the new America 
shows us to be a nation still far removed 
from the millenium, but nevertheless a 
nation that has made heartening progress. 
These times are, the author concludes, 
“despite the stormy international skies, an 
age of promise.” 

What then are the points of particular 
importance for the readers from the armed 
forces? First and foremost, it is clear that 
the morale of the American people has 
greatly improved in fifty years. The Ameri- 
can citizen now has a personal stake in 
his country unparalleled in any other na- 
tion. Nothing could be of greater im- 
portance to our military potential. At the 
same time the military leaders must realize 
the changes brought about by mechaniza- 
tion. Mr. Allen finds that “at the mid 
century there are fewer and fewer people 
working with their hands, more and more 
people are working at desks; fewer workers 
with brawn, more workers with brain; 
fewer whose jobs require only a limited 
education, more who need an advanced 
education.” Industry and business in gen- 
eral have grown in efhiciency through pro- 
fessional management, although there is 
much to be done in the years ahead. Private 
business in private hands, increasingly con- 
siderate of the public welfare, has given 
this nation the efficiency and flexibility in 
production that has astounded the world 
in two major wars. It is not surprising 
that he concludes, “The United States is 
not evolving toward socialism but past so 
cialism.” 

This by no means exhausts the features 
of this book especially useful to the armed 
forces reader. It is not all good news. The 
past fifty years have created problems that 
may cause serious trouble in the future. 
As Mr. Allen points out, we have a bur- 
densome public debt, taxation that has 
practically reached the point of diminishing 
returns, Our prosperity owes too much to 
the inflationary spiral and is therefore ex- 
tremely vulnerable and our expansion of 
industrial capacity has probably exceeded 
consuming ability. 

Mr. Allen is a shrewd and articulate 
guide through the intricacies of fifty years 
of economic, political, social and cultural 
history. In appraising the structure of our 
society so soon after the tumult and shout- 
ing of the half century have died away, 
he has rendered a valuable service to his 
countrymen.—Bricapier Generar Don- 
ALD ARMSTRONG. 
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HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 
DIVIDED WE FOUGHT. A Pictorial History of the 

War 1861-18665. Picture Editors: Hirst D. 

Milhollen and Milton Kaplan. Caption Edi- 

tors: Hirst D. Milhollen, Milton Kaplan and 

Hulen Stuart. Author of the Text and General 

Editor: David Donald. The Macmillon Co. 

452 Pages; $10.00. 

In 1911, the semi-centennial of the Civil 
War was commemorated in various ways, 
but in none more enduringly and more hit 
tingly than with the publication of a monu 
mental photographic history of that war, 
Those ten volumes included nearly four 
thousand photographs, largely the work of 
Mathew Brady and his associates. This 
costly undertaking must have aroused some 
misgivings because the public had shown 
little interest in the military heritage of 
1861-65. The editor thought that “the 
lack of popular interest [in the Civil War] 
is because this is not a military nation. ‘The 
great heart of American citizenship knows 
little of military maneuver, which is a 
science that requires either life study or 
tradition to cultivate an interest in it.” 

A few years later millions of Americans 
involuntarily acquired personal experience 
in “military maneuver” and the process 
continued in the succeeding generation. 
Our recent wars may explain the ever 
growing interest among Americans in the 
study of the Civil War. At all events it 
does exist and since the 1911 Brady vol 
umes have long been out of print, the 
project of republishing them in a single vol 
ume was particularly desirable. Besides 
photographs not previously published, 
number of spirited sketches of actual com- 
bat made at the front by the Waud brothers 
and Edwin Forbes add much to the mili- 
tary value of this pictorial anthology. The 
resulting collection has less than five hun- 
dred photographs and drawings, but what 
it loses in quantity compared to the earlier 
publication is more than made up by the 
greatly improved quality of reproduction 
and by the additions not previously availa- 
ble or used. 

These photographs and drawings often 
speak far more eloquently than pages of 
history. The striking realism of photog 
raphy is supplemented by extracts from 
soldiers’ diaries and other contemporary 
documents that are as vivid and vigorous 
as the pictures. Mr. David Donald's run- 
ning commentary on the far-flung opera 
tions on land and sea admirably integrates 
these quotations into a brief but accurate 
military history. Here it is possible to see 
the arms and the men of the Civil War, 
the roads that slowed down military move 
ments and the transportation that used 
them, the field hospitals and field fortifica 
tions, the portraits of scores of generals and 
a few privates. In fact, these well chosen 
pictures enable the American of today to 
visualize the nature of war fought with 
simpler weapons, with different tactics and 
with far less attention to sanitation and 
care of the soldier than we are accustomed 
to. 

The editors deserve much praise for 
bringing together on the same page pic 
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tures and appropriate narrative and for 
producing a pictorial history that is highly 
recommended to everyone interested in the 
war between the states.—p. A. 


THE TRENT AFFAIR 


ATLANTIC IMPACT 1861. By Evan John. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1952. 296 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $3.75. 


The most crucial diplomatic incident 
faced by Lincoln and his Cabinet was the 
Trent Affair, which arose when Captain 
Wilkes, in USS San Jacinto, seized Con- 
federate commissioners Mason and Slidell 
from the British mail packet Trent in Car- 
ibbean waters. Wilkes’s action violated a 
principle we had always supported; Britain 
in protesting renounced a policy she had 
steadfastly maintained. In the end the 
U. S. gave in and British honor was saved. 
The Confederacy got back its commission- 
ers, but its overseas relations weren't made 
any happier when the hoped-for break be- 
tween Britain and the U. S. was averted. 
Anyway, official Britain wasn’t as hostile 
to the Union as the Confederates believed. 

Into this history of the negotiations that 
led to settlement Evan John (who is British 
Army Captain E. J. Simpson) interlaces 
sketches of some of the persons prominent 
in influencing public opinion here and 
abroad: the harassed Lincoln, Secretary of 
State Seward, militant poetess Julia Ward 
Howe, lady abolitionist Harriet Stowe, 
U. S. Ambassador Charles Francis Adams; 
Confederate President Davis, his Secretary 
of War, Judah Benjamin, and General Lee; 
Prime Minister Lord Palmerston, Foreign 
Secretary Lord John Russell, British Am- 
bassador Lord Lyons, war correspondent 
William Russell; Karl Marx, living in 
England at the time; and Albert, Prince 
Consort, who phrased the final note that 
provided for Seward the loopholes needed 
to frame a reply satisfactory to all hands. 
It’s good reading, spiced with frequent 
salty humor and mild sarcasm that will 
draw many a chuckle from the American 
reader.—N.J.A. 


MARINES IN KOREA 


THE NEW BREED. By Andrew Geer. Harper & 
Brothers, 1952. 395 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; 
Index; $3.50. 


The body of men from which the Ist 
Marine Division was drawn in World War 
Il was described by the late Colonel 
Thomason as “. . . the old breed of Ameri- 
can regular, regarding the service as home 
and war an occupation. . . There are 
only a handful of that breed left in the 
Corps, for most of them lie on Pacific is- 
lands. Their successors, regular and reserve, 
are the New Breed. The spirit is the same, 
says Major Geer, although “the uniformity 
of size is no longer there, nor do they have 
the length of professional military train- 
ing.” 

After-action interviews of 697 New 
Breed Marines gave Major Greer the ma- 
terial for this account of their part in 
EUSAK’s operations, from the time they 
became committed in August 1950, in the 
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Red China's Fighting Hordes (Rigg) -. 
Soviet Arms & Soviet Power (Guillaume) 
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Modern Arms & Free Men (Vannevar 
Bush) --- 3.50 
Operation Sandstone Eniwetok (White) 3.50 
Sourcebook on Atomic Energy 
(Glasstone) a 2.90 


INTELLIGENCE & INVESTIGATION 
Cartridge Identification (Munhall & White 
Vol. I—Centerfire Metric Pistol & 
Revolver Cartridges . 
Vol. Il—Centerfire Amer. & British 
Pistol & Revolver Cartridges 
Vol. 1 & Vol. Il (if ordered together 
Cryptography (Smith) 
Front Line Intelligence (Robb&Chan tler) 
Intelligence Is for Commanders 
Modern Criminal Investigation 
Strategic Intelligence (Kent) 


FICTION 
The Caine Mutiny (Wouk) 
Capt. Horatio Hornblower (C_S. Forester) 
Commodore Hornblower (Forester a 
Guard of Honor (Cozzens 
Lieutenant Hornblower (Forester 
Lord Hornblower (Forester 
Melville Goodwin, U.S.A. (Marquand) 
Mr. Midshipman Hornblower (Forester) ‘ 
Red Badge of Courage (Crane) 
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War and Peace (Tolstoy 


BIOGRAPHY 

Abraham Lincoln (Benj. P. Thomas 
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Bedford Forrest (Lytle) 
Captain Sam Grant (Lioyd Lewis) 
Douglas MacArthur (Lee & Henschel!) 
Eisenhower: Soldier of Democracy 

(Davis) 
Genghis Khan (Lamb) 


». Washington (Douglas 8. Freeman) : 
I 


All 5 vol. (boxed) 
Napoleon (Ludwig) 
Robert E. Lee (Freeman) 4 Vol 25 
Rommel: The Desert Fox (Brig. Young) 3.5 
Sherman: Fighting Prophet (Lioyd Lewis) 5 
Stonewall Jackson (G. F. R. Henderson) 6 


LEADERSHIP & PSYCHOLOGY 
Managing Men (Kraines) 
Medal of Honor (Army) 5 
Men Against Fire (8S. L. A. Marshall). 2 
Psychology for the Armed Services 

(Boring) -.. 
Psychology for the Fighting Man . 1.50 


THE STAFF AND LOGISTICS 
(See also INTELLIGENCE and MILITARY 
HISTORY) 


American Military Government(Holborn) 3.50 
Military Management for National 

Defense (Beishline) 
Military Staff: Ite History and 

Development (Hittle) 
National Security & the General Staff 

(Maj. Gen. Nelson) 5.00 
48 Million Tons to Eisenhower (Leigh) 2.00 
Soldier's Load & the Mobility of a 

Nation (8. I, A. Marshall) oo LE 
‘Technique for omen (Chester) 

GOR onnncccuns - - 2.50 

Paper . pow 1.00 


AMERICA'S WARS 


Revolutionary War 
Appeal to Arms (Wallace) . 
Valley Forge: The Making of an Army 


(Bill) 
War of the ‘Revolution (Ward) 


Wear of 1812 
War of 1812 (Adams) 


The Civil War 
The Blue and the Gray (2 vol.) .. 
Mr. Lincoln's Army (Catton) 
Glory Road: Fredericksburg to 
Gettysburg (Catton) 
Lee's Lieutenants (Freeman) 

3 Vol., each 7.00; Boxed set 
Life of Billy Yank (Bell I, Wiley) 
Life of Johnny Reb (Wiley) 
Lincoln Finds a General (Kenneth 


Personal Memoirs of U. 8. Grant 
(New, annotated edition 6.00 

Divided We Fought (Donald) 
[Pictorial History} 


The Western Frontier 
Fighting Indians of the West 


World War ! 
A Short Histery of World War I 
(Edmonds) 
Infantry in Battle 


World War I 
AAF In World War I! (Craven & Cate) 
Plans & Early Operations 
Europe: Torch to Point Blank 
Burope: Argument te VE Day -. 
Guadalcanal to Saipan 
History of the U.S. Army in WW tn 
(Office, Chief of Military History) 
Procurement & Training of Ground 
Combat Troops 


10.00 


10.00 





Okinawa: The Last Battle . 
Guadalcanal: The First Offensive -. 
The Lorraine Campaign 
Chief of Staff: Prewar Plans = 
Preparations 
Washington Command Post (Operations 
Division ) 3.2 
War Against Germany (Pictorial) 3.2 
War Against Germany & Italy 
(Pietorial) . 3.56 
Transportation Corps Responsibilities 3 a 
The Persian Corridor & Ald to Russia 3.5 
Three Battles (Typical regimental 
actions) .... 4.00 
History of U.S. Naval Operations in 
WWII (Samue! Eliot Morison) 
Battle of the Atlantic -~-. 6.00 
Operations in N. African W. aters 6.00 
Rising Sun in the Pacific 6.00 
Coral Sea, Midway & Submarine 
Actions _ 00 
Struggle for Guadale anal - . 00 
Breaking the Bismarcks Barrier - 
Aleutians, Gilberts and Marshalls 
1.8. Marines in World War Il 
Battle for Tarawa 
Bougainville & Northern Selomens 
The Guadalcanal Campaign 
Saipan: Beginning of the End 
Defense of Wake 
Assault on Peleliu . ° 
Seizure of Tinian 
Marine Aviation in the ene ss 
Life's Picture Hist. of W.W 
This Is Pearl (Millis) --- 


High Command 

Calculated Risk (Mark W. Clark) 

Crusade In Europe (Eisenhower) 

Fleet Admiral (King and Whitehill) 

The Forrestal Diaries 

On Active Service (Stimson) 0 

Second World War (Winston 8. Chure'! hill) 
The Gathering Storm 6.0 
Their Finest Hour 6 
The Grand Alliance _ 6 
Hinge of Fate 6 
Closing the Ring € 

A Soldier's Story (Omar N. Bradley) 5 

War As I Knew It (George 8S. Patton). 4.5 

War Reports (Marshall, King, Arnold). 7 


The War in Europe 
Bastogne (S. L. A. Marshall 
Anzio Beachhead 
Omaha Beachhead 
St. La ... . wow 
Small U nit. Actions — —_— 
Stalingrad (Plevier) 
The Struggle for Europe (Wilmot) 
To Bizerte with IT Corps 
Utah Beach to Cherbourg 
Volturno — 
Winter Line ..... 


War in the Pacific 

Capture of Attu (8. L. A. Marshall) 
Capture of Makin ‘ 
Hard Way Home (Braly) [PW 

Experience} ... o-- 3.50 
History of Marine Corps Aviation in 

WWII (Rob’t Sherrod) ---- 6.50 
Island Victory (8. L. A Marshall). a | 
Papuan Campaign . 55 
Small Unit Actions - wwe § 25 
Uncommon Valor (Brief histories of the 

six Marine divisions) ... 


Amphibious War 
Down Ramp (Heavey) .. 
U.S. Marines & Amphib. War (Crow! 
& Isely) -..-..-. . 


The Goons 
The Other Side of the Hill (Liddell 
Hart) .. . 
Panzer Leader ‘(Guderian) 


KOREA 
Bill Mauldin in Korea - 2.95 
Face of War (Chas. & Eugene Jones) 
(Text & Pix} - 5.00 
This Is War (Duncan) [Text & ‘Pix).- ~ 4.95 


GENERAL MILITARY HISTORY 

American Campaigns (Steele) 

Vol. 1 (Text) " 
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Decline & Fall of the Roman Empire 

(Gibbon) 3 Volumes, each volume 
Fifteen Decisive Battles emneronanhen 
Infantry Journal Reader ° 
Letters of Private Wheeler secon 6 
War through the Ages (Montross) 7.50 
Warfare (Spaulding Nickerson & Wright) 5.00 


STRATEGY & PRINCIPLES OF WAR 
Airborne Warfare (Maj. Gen. Gavin) 
Battle Studies (DuPiceq) 

Defense of the West (Liddell Hart) 
Machine Warfare (J.,F. C. Fuller) - 
Mahan on Sea Power 

Makers of Modern Strategy (Earle) 
Military Institutions of the Romans 
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On War (Clausewitz) . 
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Strategic Air Power (Possony) - 

War and Civilization (Toynbee) 
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The Course of Empire (DeVoto) . 
Life In America (Davidson) - 2 
Life's Picture History of Western Man 
Shorter Cambridge Medieva! History 
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Manual for Courts-Martial, 1951 
Practical Manual of Martial Law 
(Wiener) 
Uniform Code of Military Justice 
(Wiener) 
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Beginnings of the U.S. Army (Jacobs). 5 
West Point (Crane & Kelley {Text & Pix) 7 
Men of West Point (Dupuy) 
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(W.H.B. Smith) 
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American College Dictionary 
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American Oxford Atlas 
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Poeket Dictionary 
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Desk Dictionary 
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Europe 

Sith Inf Div-—Battle of Germany 
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94th Infantry Division 
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SHOOTIN’ IRONS AND CASTIN’ RODS 


OME mighty fine new books for sportsmen have appeared lately, and this 
looks like a good time to give the word to those of you who are hunting and 
fishing fans. 


OR the real, dyed-in-the-wool, incorrigible gun bug, we have to hand the 

prize to Winchester: The Gun That Won the West, by Harold F. William- 
son (Sportsman’s Press, $10.00). “Winchester” is almost another word for 
“rifle” in the American language, and will probably take up more space in 
the index of a book on rifles than any other single name. But we never realized 
until we read this book that the history of the company was just as fascinating 
as the history of its product. Dr. Williamson has done a magnificent job of 
tying together Winchester’s business history and the development of its fire- 
arms. Winchester: The Gun That Won the West might well be called the 
history of a company and an outline of an era in American small-arms manu- 
facturing. But that isn’t all. There are hundreds of illustrations, many of them 
rare, and information and illustrations of every rifle and cartridge Winchester 
has produced commercially over its long history. It is just about the best $10.00 
worth of gun book in print today. 


OR the big-game rifleman we recommend either of these: The Big Game 

Rifle, by Jack O'Connor (Knopf, $7.50) or How To Select and Use Your 
Big Game Rifle, by Henry M. Stebbins (Sportsman’s Press, $5.00). Both au- 
thors are veteran hunters and riflemen and both are recognized authorities in 
the field. We recommend the O'Connor book for the man who already has 
a good deal of experience and may want to expand either his gun collection 
or his hunting experience beyond the point the average big game hunter 
reaches, Doc Stebbins seems to us to be more understandable to the beginner, 
and to have a better understanding of the beginner’s problems. We don’t 
mean that the Stebbins book is a primer (the most experienced hunter can 
learn plenty from either book) but for our money it is clearer and somewhat 
better organized. 


NY trout who may be reading this column will be sorry to hear that the 
trout fisherman’s bible is back in print, bigger and better than ever. We 
mean, of course, Ray Bergman's Trout (Knopf, $7.50), in a new, enlarged 
edition. The new book includes all the development in trout fishing since the 
first edition was published in 1938, including two chapters on spinning, and 
some revision of Ray Bergman's earlier thinking. There has never been an- 
other book about trout fishing as complete as this one. 


E’D like to remind you, too, of four standard books for the shooter who 

wants to go beyond rifles and cartridges as they come from the manufacturer. 
These are Gunsmithing Simplified, by Harold E. MacFarland (Sportsman’s 
press, $6.95) and James V. Howe’s Modern Gunsmith (Funk & Wagnalls, 
$15.00). These two books complement each other almost perfectly. Gun- 
smithing Simplified is a book that will teach the novice the elements of 
gunsmithing and bring him along until he is a good, competent workman, 
ready for the fine points and harder jobs that Howe covers. 


HE second pair of books we commend are Col. Townsend Whelen’s Why 

Not Load Your Own (Sportsman's Press, $3.50) and Phil Sharpe’s Complete 
Guide to Handloading (Funk & Wagnalls, $10.00). Col. Whelen tells his 
readers, step by step, how to handload some 40 basic loads. Sharpe assumes 
you know how and goes on from there as far as you want to go with him. 


F those books won’t keep you busy for the next five years or so, let us know 
and we'll give you another installment on sportsmen’s books.—O.C.S. 








push to the Naktong, through Inchon to 
Seoul, out of Chosin Reservoir, and into 
those heartbreaking days of December. 
Though the book concerns troops of the 
Marine Corps, it is a story of the infantry- 
man in combat. That’s what a Marine is, 
essentially, by the Corps’ doctrine and in 
action. The New Breed is not a unit history 
as we understand the term; it is a running 
report of combat experiences, mainly of in- 
dividual Marine ground fighters, groups, 
squads and platoons and their leaders, that 
gives the reader a clear understanding of 
what the fighting in Korea is like at the 
foxhole level. It’s gratifying to see an au- 
thor emphasize the fine spirit of the team 
that seems to animate our people in Ko- 
rea. There is incident after incident of 
mutual support, outfits plugging holes in 
others’ lines, combined armor and artillery 
actions, fine service by medical men, air- 
drop battlefield supply, tactical air support. 

No Captain Flagg-Sergeant Quirt ro- 
mance here, no belittling of other services, 
no blaring strains of the Marine Corps 
Hymn. Only a picture of the grim, dirty, 
agonizing action that is the ground fighter’s 
business, whatever his weapon or uniform. 
—N.J.A. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


KOMOON! CAPTURING THE CHAD 
ELEPHANT. By Heinrich Oberjo- 
hann. Pantheon Books, Inc. 219 Pages; 
Illustrated; $3.00. Studying the ele- 
phants in their native haunts. 


THE TAMING OF THE NATIONS: 
A Study of the Cultural Bases of Inter- 
national Policy. By F. S. C. Northrop. 
The Macmillan Company. 362 Pages; 
Index; $5.00. 


LES ENSEIGNEMENTS DE LA 
GUERRE DE COREE. By Camille 
Rougeron. Editions Berger-Levrault. 
263 Pages. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT: KEYSTONE 
OF HUMAN CULTURE. By Wil- 
liam A. Irwin. Henry Schuman, Inc. 
293 Pages; Index; $4.00. 


THE BLACK EARTH. By Hans Habe. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 311 Pages; $3.50. 
A novel by the author of Ten Thousand 
Shall Fall. 


TELL IT TO THE CHAPLAIN. Pe 
Chaplain Robert Chapman. 
Press. 151 Pages; $3. 00. A choplain's 
experiences. 


THE MECHANISMS OF DISEASE: A 
Study of the Autonomic Nervous S$ 
tem, the Endocrine System and 
Electrolytes in their Relationship to to 
Clinical Medicine. By Joseph Stambul, 
M.D. Froben Press, Inc. 746 Pages; 
Index; $15.00. 


TIME FILLERS. By Albert A. Ostrow. 
Harper & Brothers. 134 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index; $2.50. A puzzle and 
game book to use while you are alone. 


= ee HOME: The Autobiogra- 

y of James Norman Hall. Little, 

only & Company. 374 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index; $4.00. 
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BASIC MILITARY TEXTS DESIGNED TO HELP— 


COMPANY OFFICERS AND NONCOMS 


EMBARRASSMENT-SAVERS which will pull you out of a hole. Don’t be caught short! 
With these manuals, designed for you, impossible questions become simply hard, and 
hard questions become easy. 


TIME-SAVERS which will short-cut you through pages and pages of written text right 
to the answer. Don’t waste time looking for obscure information or instructional ma- 
terial when the key to it is here. Buy now—and let our manuals work for you. 


SPECIAL PACKAGE OFFER ... 
NOTES FOR TROOP INSTRUCTORS 


Still the finest training aids ever devised for the junior officer or NCO, 
NOTES FOR TROOP INSTRUCTORS give you the essential information 
on basic subjects. You'll find each set of NOTES a complete, ready-to-use 
set of lecture notes—a full, detailed lesson plan with necessary training aids 








MECHANICAL TRAINING 
US CARBINE CAUIOER 10 42 


MOTES FOR TROOP 
imsTeucToas 




















First Aid, $1.00 


Interior Guard Duty, $1.50 


—and a ready reference to further study of your subject. 
Now you can buy all 9 sets of NOTES FOR TROOP INSTRUCTORS—a 
$10.75 value for only $9.25 if you order all the NOTES together. 


ALL THESE FOR $9.25 


Elementary Map Reading, $1.00 e 
Combat Formations, $1.00 


Rifle, M1, Mechanical Training, $1.75 
° Carbine, M2, Mechanical Training, $1.25 
* 2.36” Rocket Launcher, $1.25 

* Military Courtesy & Discipline, $1.00 


Pistol, Cal. .45, M1911 & MI911A1, Mechanical Training, $1.00 


TECHNIQUE FOR ADJUTANTS 
BY MAJOR ARTHUR M. CHESTER 


Smooth functioning of the administrative office generally 
receives little praise. But let things get out of whack and 
the roof falls in. No adjutant can afford to let this happen. 
Confusing as the “paper-work’’ is at first, it must be done. 
Here is a complete guide that shows the inside picture and 
how to work it through. It outlines the responsibilities of 
the job, whether it be on the battalion, regimental, divi- 
sional, or post level; gives: techniques, hints on manage- 
ment, ideas for organizing work, and best of all, ready 
reference points for a series of several hundred questions 
asked in the filling out of the necessary forms re reports 
on inspections, publications, supplies and personnel 
records. 


Cloth, $2.50 Paper, $1.00 


COMPANY DUTIES 
BY MAJOR MARK M. BOATNER, II 


Planning is the essence of organization. Your men expect 
you to know and plan their work even if you are new at 
the job. With Company Duties as your guide you can step 
into your organization and take over. 


Here are the exact duties and responsibilities of every job 
in the company—complete sections outlining: routine, 
reports, punishment, specialties, and training at the 
company level. 


Leadership at the company level is developed and not 
born. It comes out of a man’s knowledge of his job. 
Company Duties is a primary aid in developing that 
knowledge. 


Cloth, $2.50° Paper, $1.25 
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Clausewit3 
ON WAR 


TRANSLATED BY O. S. MATTHIJS JOLLES 





Military techniques and weapons change with the years, but military princi- 

ples remain constant. The greatest exponent of the unchanging principles 

of war in the last century and a quarter has been General Karl von Clause- 

witz. His great work, Vom Kriege, is now available, complete and un- 

abridged, in this first modern translation. With this edition, every officer, 

every student of war can turn to Clausewitz for instruction, and for interpretation and prediction of 

the fortunes of war. Here you'll find the unchanging principles of attack . . . defense ... supply. . . 

grand strategy .. . tactics . . . plans—set forth in surprising detail by the master philosopher of war. 
$3.50 


AIRBORNE WARFARE STRATEGIC AIR POWER 


By MAJ. GEN. JAMES M. GAVIN By STEFAN T. POSSONY 


Since General Gavin's now-standard work on airborne 
warfare was first published, we have had troops fighting 
in Korea. The methods employed to get them there—to 
supply them—to take them out when they are wounded 

follow closely General Gavin's predictions of the char- 
acteristics of future war. Movement by air has been of 
tremendous importance in Korea, and it will be infinitely 
more important if there should be other Koreas or possi- 
bly World War III. In this book you will find the con- 
ceptions of a great commander of airborne troops as to 
how we will employ the idea of air es in the 
future, even as it is helping us now to solve our problems 
in Korea. 


Strategic Air Power has been the standard work on the 
subject since it was first published. Dr. Possony takes a 
balanced view of the possibilities of strategic air power 
and relates it in its proper place to sea and land power. 
You'll find here clear, concise discussion of Bombing 
Principles, Transportation Bombing, Industrial Bombing, 
Morale as a Target, Protection of Cities and Industries, 
Atomic Bombing, Land and Sea Power in the Air Age, 
Possibilities and Limitations of an International Air 
Force, and Air Power's Contribution to Peace. Here is a 
book that will remain a useful tool to the military man as 
long as there are bombers and targets to bomb. 


$3.00 $5.00 
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